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SEVENTEENTH AUTUMNAL CONVENTION. 


By invitation from the four Unitarian Societies in Salem, 
the Seventeenth Autumnal Convention assembled in that 
city, on Tuesday, October 12,1858. It was organized by 
the choice of Rev. Edward B. Hall, D.D., of Providence, as 
President; Hon. Daniel A. White, LL.D., of Salem, and 
Rev. Caleb Stetson, of Scituate, as Vice-Presidents ; Rev. 
Solon W. Bush, of Medfield, and Rev. Joseph H. Phipps, of 
East Bridgewater, as Secretaries. There were no signs of 
diminution of interest in these favorite gatherings of our : 
body. Any one seeing the crowds that arrived by the 
trains could not doubt that Unitarians are sometimes active 
and earnest. 

The spacious and beautiful church in Barton Square, 
of which Rev. Dr. Thompson is pastor, was filled at an early 


-hour on the evening of the day above named, in eager ex- 


pectation of the sermon to be preached by Rey. William H. 

Channing, of Liverpool, England. For four years he had 

been absent from his native country. To many of the 
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younger clergymen he was known only through the highly 
appreciative notices of his ability and eloquence which have 
appeared from time to time in the English newspapers. 

Those of us who remembered former years of agreeable 
professional intercourse were pleased to see what few 
changes time had made on his person, and, as he unfolded 
his subject, we gladly recognized the same intensely earnest 
manner we had before known, now perhaps toned to a more 
profound and impressive conviction. For more than one 
hour he held the immense assembly in the closest attention, 
even those who were obliged to stand seeming unwilling to 
lose a word from his lips. The whole scene was one of rare 
interest. Many of the most eminent clergymen of the de- 
nomination were gathered around the pulpit. By their side 
were distinguished and venerable laymen. There, too, of 
the other sex, were large numbers of those who adorn the 
highest social positions; and near by we noticed the dark 
skin and glistening eyes of a representative of an ancient 
priestly race, who had come from the opposite side of the 
globe, and was there to join in the worship and instruction 


of that hour. It might fairly have seemed as if his presence - 


had suggested the topic of the discourse. , 

The sermon was a high argument for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, considered in one of its broadest and most philo- 
sophical lights. The Gospel of Jesus Christ was set forth, 
not as a mere afterthought in God’s divine plan for the race, 
nor as a petty scheme intrusted to the keeping of a sect, but 
as a grand providential centre, where may meet all the na- 
tionalities, creeds, culture, of the world, each finding their 


glory and perfection in Him who was the Word of God made’ 
flesh. Like all Mr. Channing’s sermons, it was an utterance _ 


from his heart of the thought which for the time interested 
him. Nothing was clearer than that his whole soul was in 
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it. He rose almost to the strain of a prophet’s commission, 
- He had a message from God; and he must utter it, and his 
hearers must receive it, under a conviction no less solemn 
than that. Speaking with the inspiration of such a belief, 
on a theme so comprehensive, which called into play the 
sweep of his wide generalizations, and brought out the fruits 
of his generous culture, the result was something very 
“marked and peculiar, and quite above the usual utterances 
of the pulpit. 

We could not help feeling, however, all the while, that 
the thought which was for the time so profoundly interesting 
to Mr. Channing was not one of like interest to his hearers, 
nor one in which it was possible they could respond to his 
own statement of its importance. A convention of savans 
might have appreciated it more. It had not the obviously 
practical bearings which the New England mind loves to 
exercise itself upon. The fine tact of the orator would have 
led him to a plane of thought more welcome to his hearers, 
if his own mind had been cast in a New England mould. 
But though “ to the manner born,” educated here, and passing 
nearly all of his very earnest life among us, Mr. Chan- 
ning’s mind has always seemed to us to be more Gallic than 
Anglo-Saxon. It delights in wide generalizations, and broad 
philosophical statements, and concerns itself with abstract 
principles, while others are earnest only about practical de- 
tails. It was through some such cause as this, we suppose, 
that the hearers of the sermon referred to, while there was 
so much in it to yield the highest interest and delight, yet 
felt that somehow it was not a word to them, and did not 
come home to their position and duties. 

On Wednesday morning, after the usual meeting for 
prayer, which was conducted by Rev. F. W. Holland and 
was attended by a large and deeply sympathizing audience, 
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the business of the Convention was opened by an Essay, 
read by Rev. William T. Clark, of South Hingham, “ On 
the Position and Duties of Liberal Christians.” It was a 
paper of much ability, characterized by a simplicity and force 
of statement surpassing expectations. Among the Liberal 
Christians Mr. Clark enumerated the Christians, progressive 
Quakers, and Universalists, as well as the Unitarians; and 
he pointed out the leading differences between the theology — 
they unitedly held to, and that professed by the members of 
the “ Sacrificial Church.” Following these careful discrimi- 
nations of thought, the Essay set forth the duties of courage, 
plainness of statement, activity in missionary work, and 
faithfulness to the great idea of some time realizing an Amer- 
ican Catholic Church. ‘ 

In the discussion that followed, there was no lack of speak- 
ing, and the addresses were generally short, to the point, and 
full of freshness and life. A considerable prominence was 
given to the consideration of the position of the American 
Unitarian Association. The President of the Association, 
Rev. Dr. Hall, presented some statistics to show to what 
very limited extent it had the co-operation of the denomina- 
tion, and urged that the friends of Unitarian Christianity 
should everywhere give it a wider and more generous sup- 
port. One of the Vice-Presidents of the Association, Rev. 
Dr. Stebbins, explained the causes of its present embarrass- 
ments, and offered a plea in favor of immediate efforts for 
relief. Rev. Dr. Hedge believed that one of our great 
wants was that of a clearer statement cf our theology. It 
was the oldest theology of Christendom. Its cardinal points 
were stated by great scholars a thousand years ago. It 
should be more clearly and systematically set forth now. 
Rey. J. F. Clarke humorously described the many advanta- 
ges of our position as a denomination. Rey. Mr. Channing 
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said that he had never understood the importance of the po- 
sition which American Unitarians held, nor the value of the 
work which the Unitarian Association could do, till he looked 
at them from a distance; and, though formerly standing 
aloof, because he believed things had been managed by a 
clique, yet he felt his heart was more with them now than 
ever before. Mr. Crozier, of Jersey City, described the steps 
by which he had been led from the results of his study at 
Oberlin and Auburn to embrace the religion which the Uni- 
tarians held, and to give his life hereafter to proclaiming it 
to the world. The discussion was continued further by Rey. 
Messrs. Nightingale, Muzzey, Hill, Stetson, and Gideon F. 
Thayer, Esq. : 

At an early hour in the evening, though amid falling rain, 
the church was again filled to listen to a sermon from Rev. 
E. H. Sears. From the text, “I thirst,” he proceeded to 
speak upon the soul’s want and supply. Three great wants 
were particularly named, — man’s want as a sinner, his want 
of a centre of thought and affection, and his need of a Com- 
forter. These wants were supplied in the mediatorship of 
Christ ; in a sense of the personality of God brought home 
to the heart by his image in his Son; and by the effusion ~ 
of the Spirit of love and joy, lifting us above any theory of 
salvation by dogma or by works. With the simplicity of an 
apostle, and with the quiet earnestness of profound convic- 


tion, the preacher showed how the doctrine of self-develop- 


ment tended to self-deification, and that we must find the 
corrective in the other doctrine, too little insisted upon, of 
self-consecration, which makes Christ the centre, and not 
self. 

It did not strike us as a felicitous arrangement to proceed 
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at once from the solemn service of the church to the fes- 
tivities of the hall. Beside crowding too much into one 
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evening, there was a feeling of something incongruous be- 
tween the exercises brought so near together. The im- 
pression made in the first part of the evening was disturbed 
and driven away. The worshippers wanted to keep it, to 
go quietly home to their chambers to meditate upon it, to 
have its holy influence press upon them till there came the 
slumbers of night, and when they woke in the morning to 
have no other remembrances first rush into their awakened 
consciousness. In all other respects, the preparations made 
for the -social festivity left nothing to be desired, unless it 
were a more spacious hall. Tables were supplied with 
tempting luxuries, flowers had been tastefully arranged by 
fair hands, music offered its enlivening strains, beauty, wit, 
and eloquence supplied their charms, and rarely have two 
hours been more agreeably passed in the interchange of 
kindly greetings and cordial good feelings. There are few 
things which more than these social reunions serve to make 
us all feel that we are one body. We have individual pe- 
culiarities, and class preferences, and some like one inter- 
pretation and some another; but after all, we would not 
have any of these causes contract the circle of our regard. 
We love there to greet all the brethren in our fellowship. 
We care not to ask or think to what wing they belong. 
Enough that they are attached to our body. And, as an 
Apostle has told us that one part of the body has no right 
to say to another, “ We have no need of thee,” so this is a 
time when we seem to feel this mutual dependence and mu- 
tual benefit, and find it a mutual happiness and joy. 

The meeting for prayer on Thursday morning, conducted 
by Rev. A. B. Fuller, was as well attended and as much 
enjoyed as that of yesterday. . At nine o’clock, the Conven- 
tion resumed its suspended session, and an address was de- 
’ Tivered by Rev. Mr, Hinckley of Lowell, on the “ Nature, 
Relations, and Culture of Christian Piety.” 


, 
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As we have the privilege of publishing this carefully pre- 
pared address, we will proceed to complete our account of 
the Convention, and then leave our readers to the pleasure 
and instruction which the words of our esteemed brother 
will give them. Rev. Mr. Alger of Boston, though enjoy- 
ing the clearness and strength of the address, yet felt that 
it had hardly done justice to the full idea implied by the 
word piety, which certainly embraced something more than 
mere love. Awe, reverence, submission, trust even in dark- 
ness and mystery, all entered into its signification, and we 
presented but a mutilated conception if one of these ele- 
ments were left out. Rev. Dr. Stebbins agreed with Mr. 
Alger in thinking there was danger in running into mere 
sentimentalism. Other things were to be preached beside the 
love of God. It was well that this great point of reverence 
had been brought forward, nor should we forget that God is 
a God of justice, of firmness, of truth and holiness; and 
the contemplation of these attributes was necessary in order 
to form a healthy and robust piety. Dr. Farley of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was pleased to find so much had been said about 
the fatherhood of God. He held to that as one of the car- 
dinal features of the Gospel. -He believed our interpreta- 
tions of Christianity had brought out that great doctrine in 
a far stronger light than it was ever seen before; and if 
Unitarianism had rendered no other service to Christendom, 
it had done an infinitely important work.. Rey. Mr. ‘Tilden 
of Fitchburg feared that we held our doctrines in a way to 
make us feel easy even in sin. He believed we could never 
have the true feeling towards God till we loathed and hated 
all sin, and came like the Prodigal Son, saying, “ Father, I 
have sinned, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 
Earnest and glowing words were also added by Rev. Mr. 
‘Phipps, Rev. A. P. Putnam, Rev. Mr. Muzzey, Rev. Mr. 
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Winckley, Rev. Mr. Stacy, and by Mr. Crozier of New 
Jersey. : 

As the hour for closing the Convention drew near, Rey. 
Mr. Alger, of Boston, submitted the following Resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : — 


“ Resolved, That the Seventeenth Unitarian Autumnal Conven- 
tion, gratefully welcoming the presence and voice of their honored 
brother Channing, charge him, as soon as he returns to his post 
in England, to convey our heartiest greetings to our brethren 
there, and to give them a warm assurance that at this distance we 
can call them in order and tell all their names; that we cherish 
their peace, usefulness, and honor, as our own ; and that we ear- 
nestly hope to have the mutual ties of kind feeling between us 
multiplied and tightened.”’ 


A vote of thanks to the Unitarian Societies in Salem, for 
the cordial welcome and bountiful hospitalities accorded to 
the Convention, was unanimously passed, and was responded 
to by Rev. Dr. Briggs, who assured the Convention that its 
presence had afforded pleasure and satisfaction to its Chris- 
tian friends in that city. Tributes of affectionate respect to 
the memory of Rey. Dr. Gilman, Rev. A. R. Pope, Rev. 
Joseph C. Smith, and Rey.-Lemuel Capen, who during the 
past year have left all earthly fellowship, were briefly 
offered; and mention was made, also, of another loved 
brother, Rev. Mr. Frost, who, at the close of an active and 
faithful ministry, is now fast drawing near a heavenly home. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the Eighteenth Au- 
tumnal Convention was then appointed, and consisted of the 
following persons :— Rey. S. G. Bulfinch, Rev. E. B. Will- 
son, and Joseph H. Allen, Esq. A prayer and doxology 
followed, and the brethren separated. 

As we were returning home, our minds reverted to what 
had been said and done in Salem, and we endeavored to 
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enumerate some of the specially good influences of the 
occasion. The chief of these, we thought, were the signs it 
furnished of a more cordial feeling between portions of our 
brotherhood that have been somewhat suspicious of each 
other. It cannot be doubted that, as we state our opinions 
now, there are important diversities of belief among us; in- 
deed, diversities so radical as to make, in some cases, a cen- 
trifugal stronger than a centripetal gravitation. But there 
seemed to be a dawning consciousness that a word will by 
and by be spoken which will reconcile these differences. 
Meanwhile, if we each see certain points with clearness, it 
may be that all their relations to other points are not yet 
fully discerned, and we must wait in patience, and with mu- 
tual forbearance, courtesy, and love, till that reconciling word 
be spoken. What a reproach to all our professions of liber- 
ality if we cannot so wait! What can we say against the 
intolerance of others, if we, at this late day, go back to take 
up that ancient wrong? What right have we to make our 
dogma, or our interpretation, a rule to throw the least shade 
over those whose love for God and love for man cannot be 
a whit less than our own? An Apostle speaks of “a love 
that passes knowledge”; and, clear as may be our judg- 
ment of certain truths, let us hope we can hold on to 
that “bond of charity,” till we can see the relation of these 
traths better than we can now pretend to. Who knows but 
that the unrecognized principle which underlies all religious 
toleration we may erelong bring to light in our own little 
body? By fatal alienations among ourselves, we may post- 
pone a hundred years the hope of its discovery. 

Jt was another pleasant feature of this Convention that it 
was addressed by many new voices. Former Conventions 
have so much given us the same round of eloquent men, 
that, following an ancient example, we have become tired of 
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saying how eloquent they are. We were particularly pleased 
that a class of younger men has been heard in our counsels, 
like Messrs. W. T. Clarke and F. Hinckley, Messrs. Phipps 
and Putnam. We gladly heard them speak. We wish 
others would follow their example. This infusion of young 
blood and fresh hope is of brightest promise. 

Without dwelling on these points any further, we turn to 
the address which we have promised to give to our readers. 


THE NATURE, RELATIONS, AND CULTURE 
OF CHRISTIAN PIETY. 


BY REY. F. HINCKLEY. 


Our theme possesses importance, aside from its intrinsic 
merits, in the fact of the statement so often made, that Uni- 
tarianism, or Liberal Christianity, (as one or another of us 

may prefer to entitle our form of faith,) is unfavorable to 
piety. ‘This statement comes to us from our theological op- 
ponents, as an accusation, charging our faith with an inher- 
ent incapacity in this respect; affirming that it never has 
developed and never can develop this element in its purity 
or fulness. It comes to us sometimes as a lamentation 
from our friends, who see, or fancy they see, a deficiency in 
our results in this direction ;— a deficiency to be remedied, 
not by surrendering the faith, or any part of it, but perhaps 
by adding something more to it, though what that something 
is has not been made to appear very plainly. 

Now it seems to me that both the charge and the lament 
are groundless. They arise from a misapprehension of the 
facts in the case. I shall not say, none of us will say, that 
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the piety of our body has blossomed irtto perfectness. Nor 
should we say, any of us, that our morality, for which all give 
us credit, has ripened into completeness. Yet as the moral- 
ity hath borne its fruit, so has the piety flowered in beauty. 
It must be, as it really is, a misconception of the real essence 
and proper manifestations of true piety that denies its pres- 
ence with us, or asserts our incapacity to produce it. 

If piety be, what some appear to regard it, a mysterious, 
indescribable state of feeling, preternaturally if not super- 
naturally induced, “ brought on,” as we say of certain physical 
states of being, by unusual, if not miraculous influences; if 
it consist in perpetual and unlimited self-depreciation, assert- 
ing absolute personal inability, and deserved infliction of all 
possible evil; if it cherish a shrinking dread, an awe and 
terror, of the Almighty, bowing in fear before him, only 
ceasing to tremble when it learns that he has been appeased 
and satisfied by a sufficient offering, simply coming into the pos- 
session of “a hope” under this act of executive clemency ; — 

‘if this be piety, then we confess at once Unitarianism is un- 
favorable to it; that it has not produced, and never can pro- 
duce it. If there are any among us who are cherishing a 
piety of this character, or one that bears any resemblance 
to it, it was not begotten of their Unitarianism ; it is the relic 
of some older and narrower sentiment not yet entirely out- 
grown, or the intermixture of a corrupted with the pure faith. 
For such a piety finds not its sanction in Christianity, as 
reférence to the Gospel teaching willassure us. Let us look 
to that teaching, therein to discern, — 

-I. Its Nature. Christian piety, as Jesus taught it, as he him- 
self exercised it, is simple and easily understood. His state- 
ment of it is brief, pertinent, and clear. Love of God, that is 
true piety. There is no mistaking the meaning of the terms 
here. There is no mystical obscurity, no hidden significance, 
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no “ spiritual sense ”} nothing but what plainly appears upon 
the surface, and is inevitably and fully conveyed in the words 
employed. Love of God is no more difficult of comprehen- 
sion, than the child’s love of the parent. It is essentially the 
same thing. It is the same emotion, exercised indeed 
toward different objects, with different degrees of intensity, 
and under different circumstances, yet fundamentally the 
same emotion. It is the attraction by which the child, as the 
subject of parental care and painstaking, the recipient of 
many an office of love, is drawn towards the parent render- 
ing it, awakening towards him gratitude, esteem, respect. 
It is the sympathy gradually formed between the two and 
continually strengthening itself, uniting them in feeling, de- 
sire, and purpose. That which takes place between the 
child and the parent takes place in kind, and very much in 
the same manner, between man and God ;— providential 
forethought and provision on the one hand, attraction and 
sympathy on the other, leading to heart-communion, spiritual 
oneness, in both. 

Christian piety is therefore as natural as itis simple. It 
is as natural for man to love God, as it is for the child to 
love its mother; and that is as natural as for it to walk and 
think and grow. These latter comparisons show at once how 
much and what is meant by the former statement. To 
say that a certain element is natural to man, is by no means 
saying that he comes into life with it in complete and vig- 
orous activity. Man is not born full-grown. Nay, as the 
great Southern abstractionist once said, criticising the pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Independence, “ Man is not born 
at all, the child is born.” True, and a weak, puny, helpless 
infant at that. But it is nature’s purpose that he should be 
man. Give him the time and the requisite aids, and in due 
season he will become so. He does not start off on his feet 
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at birth, nor set up at once to exercise his reasoning facul- 
~ ties; but wait awhile, let him have the helps that nature 
designed he should have, and which you can furnish, and 
by and by he shall go alone, and think with the best of 
us. Nor does love of the parent find instantaneous exercise 
with the emergence into visible life. Yet erelong it shows 
itself in unmistakable reality. Now all these are natural 
results produced out of a previously existing capacity, with- 
out which they could never have been called forth; any 
more than you can produce out of the ground anything 
which is not first contained within it. As every form of 
vegetable life has in the soil its seed, so each of these devel- 
opments of human life has its germ in man’s being, out of 
which it is, sooner or later, developed. For not with equal 
certainty or rapidity do these various powers operate. But 
according to their nature, condition, and surrounding circum- 
stances are they individually advanced or retarded. 

So is it with piety, love of God. It lies as the seed-grain 
in the soil of human nature, to be developed by the fertiliz- 
ing agencies which the same Providence that planted hath 
provided for its culture. Of course, therefore, it does not 
make its presence to be instantly recognized. All life is 
hidden at the first, — works in secret for a time ; but that at 
last, under the proper appliances, it may manifest itself more 
distinctly and with the greater vigor. We are not then to 
conclude, because we do not find in the child from the outset 
a strong development of piety, that piety is foreign to his 
nature, and must be grafted on ere he can possess it; that, 
because there is no vivid display of the love of God, it is im- 
possible for him to cherish such love. Nay, if, watching the 
child year after year, we still fail to discern this manifesta- 
tion, we are not even then to come to such conclusion ; 
though all the powers of his being, physical, mental, affec- 
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tional, are in full activity, and this still invisible, we are not ~ 
to decide against the naturalness, the inherent capacity, the 
divine planting.. For, apart from the fact that this sentiment 
may often’ be’ present and we fail to discover it, is the other 
fact that the higher the element of human nature, the longer 
- the time required for its development. The best growth is 
slowest. This attraction towards and sympathy with God 
may therefore be latest in its culture. Yet further, we must 
not overlook the fact, which has very much to do with the 
failure of a natural development of piety, that no such direct 
and continued efforts are made to produce it as are directed 
upon the other powers of man. LEither through false ideas 
of man’s capacity, or through worldly indifference and mate- 
rialism, this element of man’s being is not labored with as 
are his bodily members, his reasoning faculties, his filial af- 
fections. Let as much care and time be given to the culture 
of the former as to the latter, let it be made as constant a 
subject of practice and discipline as they, and I doubt not 
you would find a true piety continually expanding and keep- 
ing pace, side by side, with his vigor, his thought, and his 
home-love. 

Christian piety, therefore, is a simple and natural element 
of human character, born of a power within man, and, under 
proper efforts, growing with his growth and strengthening 
with his strength. It is that love of God which draws us 
near to him, and puts us into moral and spiritual sympathy 
with him. 

II. The Relations of true Piety are of no less importance. 
We name first of these its relation to right conceptions of 
God. Christian piety can spring from, or, more correctly, 
be produced by one thing only, and that is Christian ideas 
of him toward whom it is to be exercised. God must be made 
lovely, or he cannot be loved. How well Christianity un- 
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derstands this, how clearly recognizes it, is\seen its repre- 
- Sentation of Deity. The one central thought of God, run- 
ning through not only the Gospels, but the whole New 
Testament, is that he is the Father. Christianity never 
theorizes about God, never attempts to explain his nature 
nor to’establish his existence. It assumes the latter as dis- 
cerned by the instincts of the human soul. It passes by the 
former as unprofitable speculation. Once indeed it speaks 
through the lips of Jesus, “ God is a spirit.” But that was 
rather a practical protest against the narrowness both of 
Jewish and Samaritan theologies, that would localize God and 
sanctify one spot only to his worship, than a theoretic state- 
ment of his essence. Christianity shows its penetration and its 
power in nothing more than in this, —-that it makes straight 
for the heart of man, and captivates his affectional nature by 
its presentation of the Infinite Father. That is a much 
mistaken estimate which asserts this representation of Deity 
to be weak and unworthy of the great God. For see what 
it includes, — the Author of life, the providence that sustains, 
and the authority that subjects it. Mark the elements it in- 
volves, — power to create, wisdom to guide, justice to rule, 
mercy to pardon, and love brooding over and penetrating 
all with its restraining and directing influence. Out of this 
Christian idea of God, as loving man with an affection that 
no ingratitude can weaken and no sin destroy, — a love that 
from the earliest moment of time, with deepest insight and 
far-reaching penetration, has been ordering events and di- 
recting experiences for man’s highest good, and sending forth 
the successive messengers of his truth and righteousness to 
illumine man with a clearer light, and to bear him onward 
to a higher life, — out of this idea of God, and this alone, 
comes the true Christian sentiment of piety. “We love 
him because he first loved us.” 
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The next relation of piety is its agency in producing a 
true Christian faith. “ Rejoice in the Lord always,” is an 
injunction which such faith ever remembers and obeys. A 
hopeful trust and a cheerful spirit ever pervade it. In no 
hour of trial or of sorrow does it despair. In every season 
of enjoyment and of pleasure does it participate. It bears 
with it no staid solemnity, no artificial decorum. It feels and 
thinks, speaks and acts naturally, not deeming it Christian 
to be in any way unnatural. Eager, frank, and buoyant, 
it moves among men, its countenance beaming with smiles, 
its heart full of gladness, its presence communicating and in- 
creasing human joy. It not only tolerates, but encourages 
and shares, the sport and play of life; and this as earnestly 
as it performs life’s duties and bears its allotted burdens. It 
spreads no gloom over its own or other lives. It has no 
terror of God’s power, no dread of his justice, no shrinking 
from his presence. On the other hand, the thought of him 
is dear, and the conviction of his presence the richest joy of 
life. True piety leads to gladsome faith; for it is that per- 
fect love that “casteth out fear.” 

Christian piety stands directly related to practical good- 
ness, the goodness that would serve God by obedience to his 
revealed will, at the same time serving man through obser- 
vance of the law of integrity and of charity which that will 
enjoins. We are all familiar with the distinction so often 
drawn between piety and morality, — with the vehement as- 
sertion that a man may be moral without being pious, and 
the counter assertion that a man may be pious without being 
moral. We shall not question, certainly, that man’s morality, 
his love and service of his fellow, may stand alone, without 
any just sense or conscious service of God. Nor shall we 
deny that his piety may be thus solitary and exclusive, pro- 
ductive of no positive benefit to others, if that piety be fear 
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‘Sf God, a sense of personal worthlessness, or a selfish hope 
of individual salvation through his clemency. But if man’s 
piety be of the Christian sort, love of God, it cannot stand 
"alone. It will lead to obedience and beneficence, just as 
surely as the child’s love of its parent leads to fulfilment of 
parental commands and the exercise of brotherly affections. 
Let man be really attracted to God by the loving attributes 
-he manifests, let him enter into sympathy with that Infinite 
Heart whose pulsations are felt throughout the universe, and 
his ow heart, quickened by such communion, must inevitably 
send forth ever-flowing streams of healing and invigoration. 
“The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.” “This 
commandment have we from him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also.” “ Whoso seeth his brother have 
__need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 

Thus Christian Piety, begotten of a true idea of God, 
becomes the inspirer of a cheerful faith, the impulse to 
practical righteousness. 

IIE. It remains to speak of its Culture, the means for its 
production and exercise. We have employed the right 
term in describing this, if piety be, as we have affirmed, a 
natural outgrowth from the human soul. It is by culture, 
training, development, that it is to be brought into activity. 
It is no importation from a foreign soil, no new power intro- 
duced to make up human nature’s deficiency, no revolution- 
ary change in that nature, no special gift superadded to the 
general endowment by the direct action of God. It is the 
awakening and expansion of an original faculty into vigor- 
ous and increasing activity. This culture implies, not only 
the existence of the natural capacity, but also, with equal 
distinctness, that the sentiment is not of spontaneous growth. 
It must be acted upon by appliances suited to the end. As 
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in every department of outward nature there is little that® 
comes forth to maturity without earnest and continued labor, 
so in human nature it is only with like earnestness and per- 
severance of effort that its elements are developed. To this 
the sentiment of piety is no exception. 

Whai, then, are the agents of this development? There 
is one that takes precedence of all other, to which indeed all 
others are subservient. If you would enkind e a true piety 
in man, there is one only effectual method, and that is by 
bringing God home to the consciousness of men. You 
must make him visibly, vividly present to them. You must 
cause him to appear before them in all the attractive attri- 
butes of his paternal character. How does the parent win the 
love of his children, — their “filial piety,” as we often term 
it? He cannot command nor enforce it. He may compel 
external homage, formal deference, respectful speech, obe- 
dience in act. But the love, the piety, that he cannot 
compel, — for that he must present himself before the child 
in the true parental spirit, loving and begetting love. It is 
the mother’s ceaseless care and fond endearments that excite 
the infant’s perfect trust. It is the encouraging smile, the 
cheering words of the father, the sunshine that he sheds 
around him, that beget the children’s frank and confident 
reliance. So with piety towards God, love of him; even 
the Omnipotent cannot compel that. It comes of attraction, 
not compulsion. Civil authority may enforce ritual wor- 
ship, superstitious fear command personal submission ; 
but to reach the heart of man and call forth its affectionate 
responses, God must be brought near to that heart, in the 
universality of his perpetual presence, and the plenitude of 
his divine love. Man must be made to see him in all 
things, and his love in all ;— to see him working throughout 
all nature, in the soul of man and through the ministry of 
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his inspired ones, — lawgiver, prophets, and most, his chosen 
Son, —to provide for the wants, to enlighten the minds, to 
purify the hearts, and sanctify the souls of his children, — to 
sustain, to encourage, to pardon, and to bless. Thus, by 
bringing them to a realization of the ever-present, ever-lov- 
ing God, are we to call forth the early piety of the child, and 
lead it on to daily growth; to quiccen the dormant piety of 
the man, however entombed in worldliness, to a life of love 
and service. 

Such is Christian Piety, the simple, natural element, Love 
of God. Such are its relations to right conceptions of God, 
to a true Christian faith, to practical goodn-ss. Such is the 
grand means for its culture,— the vivid presentation of the 
constant presence and paternal character of God. 

Brethren, it is the custom on these occasions to say much 
of our special work. Suffer me to remark, in conclusion, 
that it is no small part of our peculiar mission to teach the 
in-dwelling, all-loving Father, and thus beget that natural 
piety, or love of God, which shall give cheerfulness to faith, 
and penetrate with the principles and practice of righteous- 
ness the daily life. Thus may we most effectua'ly refute 
the statement, whether uttered as charge or lamentation, 
that Unitarianism is unfavorable to piety. 


ZACCHEUS IN THE SYCAMORE-TREE. 


Tue point of view from which we look at Christ is of less 
consequence than that we do see him. Some men cannot 
see him from the ground on which the multitude stand. 
They are “little of stature” in their sympathies with relig- 
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ious beliefs. The atmosphere of the faith and love of 
others does not quicken their vision. Somehow it darkens 
it, and provokes them to distrust, to question, and deny: 
Jesus may walk through the land, working miracles, fulfil- 
ling prophecy, uttering divine wisdom, breathing heavenly 
love, drawing the world after him; but all this is not 
enough. They must see Jesus in their way. They must 


have a point of view peculiar to themselves. And if they 


climb up and perch themselves in a position no one else , 


would think of occupying, attracting all eyes, perhaps pro- 
voking many jeers, but from their odd post of observation 
do really get a glimpse of Jesus, and do receive an impres- 
sion, if only from a gleam of his eye, or a grace in his mo- 
tions, that here is something holy and divine beyond all 
other sights in the world, ought we not to remember that 
this impression may be of an unspeakable worth to their 
souls, though it may not rest on the same basis on which our 
faith in Christ reposes ? 

To affirm that all interest in Christ must be of small 
account which does not rest on certain defined grounds, will 
seem the more inconsistent, if we recollect that it may not 
be easy to prove that, after all, our own interest in him 
rests on the prescribed foundations. We talk glibly about 
the evidences of the divine origin of Christianity; and the 
question, why we believe in Christ, calls forth an answer 
phrased in proper logical form. But we all know that these 
moulds of expression are mere afterthoughts. They serve 
the office of verbal counters to represent the faith that had 
previously existed in the soul. We please ourselves with 
the idea that the argument begat the faith; but the process 
was doubtless the other way, the faith begat the argument. 
Whatever may have been the primitive and subtle cause of 
the faith, whether, as some say, a pre-existing harmony be- 
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tween Christianity and the spiritual nature of man, or, as 
others would say, a secret agency of God’s Spirit in every 
individual case, how seldom .can we tell what particular 
thing has wrought the most to open that faith in our con- 
sciousness! The argument from the providential transmis- 
sion of the Gospel may have done but little, compared with 
our mother’s teaching us our evening prayers. All the ful- 
filment of prophecies may not have equalled the atmosphere 
of a devout home. The whole series of Christ’s miracles 
may not have moved us so much as sympathy with some 
religious friend. One gleam of the Saviour’s eye may have 
revealed depths of divine wisdom and love to the observer 
in the sycamore-tree, which the scene at the grave of Laz- 
arus night not have disclosed. If my room be filled with 
light from the sun, why tell me that I have no true light 
unless it shines through some one of a dozen open windows ? 
Better throw all the windows open, and rejoice in the light, 
than stand disputing about the quarter from which it comes. 

It may justly be suspected, therefore, that much of the 
criticism, on all sides, affirming the insufficiency each of the 
other’s reasons for faith in Christ, has been founded on nar- 
row views of our nature, and is unworthy of liberal-minded 
men. This is not the place to explore the ultimate course of 
this criticism, and to show how it springs from different 
speculations upon the foundation and trustworthiness of all 
human knowledge. Enough for us to see that there is one 
vice common to all theories on this subject. They forget 
how many-sided is our nature. They offer an exclusive 
mode of verifying our faith, when, in fact, there are almost 
as many modes as there are men. Following each his pre- 
vailing bent, some sek that verification in logical state- 
ments; some, in exploring historical records; some, in the 
sign of supernatural authority; some, in the beneficent 
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practical working of the truth; some, in reverence for the 
good already secured ; some, in the hope of a better future 
to be attained; some, in the spotlessness of the character 
held up for our admiration; some, in the peace which his 
truth breathes into the heart; some, in the strange beauty, 
above the earth, which shines forth in him; some, in the 
living links of sympathy by which they are bound to believ- 
ing souls everywhere ; some, in that enduring chain which 
runs through so many generations, and binds all believing 
souls to the Author and Finisher of our faith. Time and 
language would fail were we to attempt to name all the 
methods of verifying Christian truth on which an infinitely 
varied Christian experience has relied. If one of these 
modes is really trustworthy to us, why may not some other 
mode be equally trustworthy to another? If he is a bigot 
who insists that all shall adopt his kind of faith, is he less 
than a bigot who insists that all shall adopt his kind of 
proof ? 

Much which we call bigotry, as we are glad to know, ad- 
mits of an explanation which partially redeems the bigot 
from our dislike. It is because he thinks he knows the 
ground on which e stands, and feels safe and happy there, 
and fears he could be neither safe nor happy anywhere else, 
that he would have all men come and stand there with him. 
But how much more just and generous the conclusion, that 
others know something too, and may find the ground on 
which they stand just as safe for their feet as that we stand 
on is for ours! How much better, therefore, to set forth 
positively the rest and joy of our foundation, and to be done 
with all poor attempts to diseredit the foundation of others. 
Or, to use the illustration to which the title of this article 
refers, if we call upon the dwarf in the sycamore-tree — for 
however great may be his intellect or his knowledge, in his 
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want of sympathy with the religious feelings of others, and 


“his readiness to pour scorn upon them, his humanity is 


dwarfed —if we call upon him to be done with his foolish 


__boasts that he sees Christ better because he looks over our 


heads, let us be done, too, with our criticism upon him be- 


-cause he chooses to climb up to his airy elevation. 


It may further serve to abate the undue stress with which 
we sometimes insist that all must see Christ from our point 
of view, if we remember that infelicity of position may be 
compensated by eagerness of look. The effect of that look, 
also, is to be taken into account far more than any question 
of more or less which the look itself may embrace. From 
something peculiar in his nature, training, or position, a man 
may get but a dim vision of Christ, and even may not be 
quite able to make up his mind who Christ was. But sup- 
pose his little faith serves the following offices to his soul ; — 
it makes him look intently at Him, the Wonderful, the man- 
ifestation of the Divine in human flesh; Christ becomes a 
life-long object of his study and admiration ; in him he sees 
the opening into a kind of life higher and holier than is any- 
where else disclosed; he feels that here is a voice to his soul 
from the Eternal Wisdom and Love of the universe ; he com- 
munes with it in the spirit of reverence and tenderness ; the 
unearthly beauty and purity of that Christ-life are not without 
a transforming power over his own inward being, filling it 
with more tender and devout affections towards God, and 
with fresh and keenly sensitive feelings for humanity, by 
both of which he is redeemed from a selfish and worldly life, 
and is made a worker for the reign of truth and love on 
earth. This minimum faith, if it does all this, is it not better 
than a maximum faith that does not do this? —a maximum 
faith, which accepts some high-sounding theory of Christ, 
gives ready credence to claims however embarrassed by 
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difficulty, and then feels there is salvation in this belief, the 
great work is done, or what remains to be done is chiefly 
censure of those who disturb the peace of the Church through 
their not having a like capacity of assent? It is not to be 
forgotten that the one thing needful is not the amount of our 
faith, but the amount which our faith works. 

We are not offering an apology for laxity of opinion. 
Belonging by profession, conviction, taste, and long associa- 
tions, to that section of our body which puts forth the highest 
claim for the person and authority of Christ, we yet feel 
that, important and precious as certain cherished views may 
seem to us, we have no right to assume that these must be 
equally needful to others; least of all have we a right to set 
up any other test than that “the tree shall be known by its 
fruits.” We see the more than human wisdom of that test, 
we admire the unparalleled greatness of soul it bespeaks, 
when we call to mind the long list of those, in all ages and 
from all communions, whose names have been cast out as 
evil for their freedom of speculation. How rarely have they 
been sneerers and scorners! How much easier to have 
been prudent and timeserving conformists! How greatly 
distinguished have been the most of them for a conscientious- 
ness quite above the average standard, and for a delicacy, 
tenderness, and depth of feeling towards Christ, which prove 
that, if they have approached him in some way not easy to 
us, and quite peculiar to themselves, they have at least been 
with him and have learned of him! 

For these reasons, we feel that there is no need of our 
being so timid and cowardly in view of free speculation, the 
perpetual bugbear of the Church. Here and there there will 
be men of peculiar stature who will climb up into trees to 
see Jesus. But all the world is not about to do this, and 
will never do it. Men in general will look at Christ in the 
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well-known way, standing on the common ground, coming 
up close to his person, walking with him through his life, 
listening to his heavenly words, witnessing those works of 
love which no man could do unless God were with him, and 
leaving the observer in the sycamore-tree quite alone in his 
isolated and breezy position. 

Leaving him alone, we say; but not censuring him and 
condemning him. We know not what even the distant ~ 
glimpse he may get, and the little faith he may have, may 
yet do for his soul. No doubt that multitude that thronged 
around Jesus jeered at the dwarf in the tree. But how did 
the Saviour treat him? Let us read the story, in the simple 
words of the Evangelist: “And when Jesus-came to the 
place, he looked up, and saw him, and said, Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.” 
Something in that man of little stature and little faith he, 
who did not quench the smoking flax, saw and approved ; 
and the record has been made to enlarge our charity. _ 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


‘ BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Perugia. 


As the result of a series of accidents, we have been de- 
tained at this city. A mile or two below the city, on the 
side of a steep bridge, one of the horses of our carriage 
slipped and fell. The vetturino attempted to lay hold of 
the head of the animal, when suddenly the horse seized his 
hand with his mouth and mangled it. And so the poor dri- 
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ver has been disabled for a time, and we have been detained 
at a city where we had not intended to stay. But it is a 
_ very agreeable place, and the cleanest which I have seen 
in Italy. 

Perugia became an acquisition of the Popes, much against 
the will-of its inhabitants. And for keeping them submis- 
sive, the fortress was built, about three hundred years ago. 
In the court-yard was the inscription, ‘‘ Erected by Paul 
the Third, for restraining the audacity of the Perugians.” 
Ten years-ago, when the Pope fled from his dominions, this 
citadel was destroyed. But now it is being rebuilt. But 
not improbably there are citizens of Perugia who will live 
to see it swept away for ever. 

In this city always the people have loved liberty, and 
been impatient of the Papal government. And yet, among 
themselves, they are very peaceable; and it is said that, if 
two of them begin a quarrel, everybody near hastens to rec- 
oncile them. Perugia is in the midst of the Apennines, and, 
like every other city of its origin, it is set on a hill. Down 
almost every street there is a fine view. Rarely, if ever, 
have I seen a town surrounded by such beautiful scenery ; 
and never have I been in a place in which, for the size of it, 
there are so many objects of interest. 

The walls of the city stand on Etruscan foundations ; and 
two or three of the old gateways are Etruscan also. Over 
one of them is the inscription, “ Augusta Perusia,” in the 
very letters which were carved by Augustus Cesar, on his 
capture of the city, after it had been held against him 
by Lucius, the brother of his rival, Mark Antony. The 
streets are all up and down, and as though on mountain-tops. 
Sometimes they open into piazzas; and often they contract 
themselves into little alleys, which wind about among houses, 
and over little bridges, and under arches, and even into hill- 
sides, in a very singular manner. : 
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Churches and convents are very numerous here; though 
there are not now as many priests and monks as there were 
before the time of the republic, ten yearsago. These build- 
ings are rich in works of art. And indeed it was in the 
service of the Church, and as inspired by religion, that 
painting made Perugia so famous. Peter of Perugia — 
who is more commonly known as Perugino — painted in 
that same spirit sublimed from the flesh in which St. Fran- 
cis had lived and prayed at Assisi, on the opposite side of 
the valley. Raphael was the pupil of Perugino; and in his 
great works are faces, such as often he may have seen here 
transfigured and glorified by the religious enthusiasm with 
which once all this region was filled by the preaching and 
the memory of St. Francis. And then, too, at Perugia as 
a school of painting, what an influence must have been ex- 
perienced from the surrounding scenery of the Apennines, 
— what suggestions of beauty must have been felt from all 
sides, coming from the blue hills and the snowy heights in 
the distance, and from the broad green spaces below, and 
from the yalleys, up which the setting sun sends his last 
rays in glory, long after himself he has seemed to be gone ! 

By the works of Perugino and Raphael here, I have 
been more delighted than I think I ever was by paintings 
anywhere before. It is true, the finest works of Raphael 
are shown elsewhere. But then what pictures of his exist 
in this city are here as though at home,—are here 
among the influences by which they were inspired, and by 
which perhaps still, to some little degree, one may best be 
prepared to feel them. All this city is full of the joint in- 
fluence of Perugino and St. Francis, visible though chiefly 
in the pictures which are to be found in churches and 
palaces. 

I have possessed myself here of several pictures ; of one 
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because it was old, and of another because it was not quite so 
old; of one because it is by Benedetto Bonfigh, and of another 
because it is not by him, but by his pupil; and of some oth- 
ers because of the feeling which is in them, so like that of 
a prayer uttering itself day and night without ceasing. 
There are two or three pictures which I have acquired here, 
for the favor of forwarding which to the United States I 
should feel myself amply repaid.for a long detention in Pe- 
rugia, even though I should never see them again. 
Yesterday I went to see the house which was occupied by 
Perugino. With much difficulty I discovered it. But I did 
not find there the picture which was painted by the artist 
on the wall as a compliment to his father, — the picture of 
St. Christopher, his father’s patron-saint: for it had been 
cut from the wall, and sold last year. I have learned the 
history of the picture. It was carried to Rome, and there 
the*purchasers of pictures would not believe that possibly it 
could be a work so rare and precious as a painting by Peru- 
gino. At last by a picture-dealer it was bartered away for 
some common pictures, such as he could easily sell, — and 
thus has vanished from the knowledge of the public one of 


the finest works of Perugino. A great picture is to me al- . 


most like a living thing; and the vicissitudes of its history 
have, I think, an interest not altogether unlike the fortunes 
of a human creature. 

Of the seven or eight galleries in this city, and of which 
the chief works are enumerated in Murray’s Hand-book, two 
have been dispersed during the last week. Of the greatest 
work in the one, I was so fortunate as to become the posses- 
sor. And in the other gallery the paintings were all sub- 
mitted to me for my choice. This was a pleasant and yet 
asad privilege. For it is a painful thing to be accessory to 
the dispersion of a company of pictures, which have hung 
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side by side with one another for hundreds of years, and 
which have been gazed at, all that time, with wonder and 
delight, and perhaps with purifying and religious benefit. 
Pictures in a gallery, — paintings by the great masters, — 
on account of the feeling which is in them, I think of them 
almost as knowing one another, and as having some dim 
consciousness of places on which so long they have hung, 
and where through so many years they have remained still 
and unchanged, while so many generations of human crea- 
tures have appeared before them and vanished. Domeni- 
chino, Peter of Cortona, Guido, Titian, Tintoretto, Elisa- 
betta Sirani,— there are works by these and some other 
painters, of which I have become possessed, and in regard 
to which I feel as though there were shame in saying that 
it was through money. For there are pictures, as also 
there are books and personal services, about which one feels 
that it is something akin to the sin of Simon Magus to sup- 
pose that, in the full sense of the words, they are what can 
be bought with gold. 

But Perugia is of great interest for its antiquities, as well 
as for its works of art. That old gateway, which was old 
before Augustus inscribed his name upon it, —I never pass 
under it, but I think of them who passed in and out of it 
before the Romans had ever been heard of. Their ancient 
city stands on the old hills still; and still the sun sets in its 
ancient beauty, fronting that spot, on which once stood the 
temples thronged by his worshippers. And still, after many 
wars and several thousands of years, the walls of the city 
stand rooted in the rocks just as the Etruscans founded 
them. But the old Etruscans themselves, where are they, 
and what have they become in the world of souls? 

Two or three days ago I made a visit to their burying- 
place, which was discovered in a hill-side a few years since. 
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I saw there two or three hundred urns, or rather stone 
chests. These urns are nearly all of the same shape and 
size. They are about three quarters of a yard in length, 
breadth, and height, and are indeed boxes of marble, stone, 
or earthenware, for holding the cinders and ashes of the 
dead, after the bodies had been burned. A very common 
device on the front of these urns is the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
On a sarcophagus, in which had been deposited the un- 
burned body of a warrior, I saw represented a migration of 
the Etruscans, — a procession just starting, —-men, women, 
and children, horses, donkeys, and goats, and wagons laden 
with baggage. Perhaps this bass-relief may have connection 
with that very migration mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo, 
and according to whom the Etruscans were of Asiatic origin 
and forced to journey into Europe bya famine. But what- 
ever was their origin, by education they became very large- 
ly Greek, as is proved by all the information which we have 
respecting them, and especially by the remains of their 
works. In the ancient burying-place, near this city, the 
chief discovery yet made is the tomb of the Volumnii. It is 
entered by a door in the side of a hill. There are seven or 
eight chambers in it; though only one was ever occupied. 
They are all hewn out of the hill; and on the walls and the 
roof the sculptures are all carved out of the living rock, 
with the exception of one, which is of marble; the urns are 
all of terra-cotta, white, and looking as though made yester- 
day. On the tops of most of them are figures of persons re- 
cumbent and leaning on one arm. And in front of one of 
them are two angels of just the same appearance as angels 
are now portrayed. = 
On the door of the tomb being opened, I stepped into a 
large, lofty room, at the opposite end of which, in a recess 
like a small chamber, are the urns just as they were originally 
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placed. Moreover, the ashes and cinders are in the urns, just 
as they were deposited there, on being gathered from the 
funeral fires, twenty-five centuries ago. From the roof hangs 
a small winged figure of some Genius. And carved on the 
roof is a Gorgon’s head, most terrible in its beauty. Other 
sculptures in this tomb are the head of Medusa, the head of 
Apollo, the bust of Apollo as a shepherd, a hawk, doves, 
dolphins, two swords, and a great round orb, with rays like 
the sun. Also in several rooms, and as though protruding 
themselves from the wall, are serpents made of terra-cotta 
and with tongues of bronze. On the ash-chest which was last 
deposited in the tomb, the inscription is in Latin as well as 
in Etruscan, showing that, when last the tomb was opened, 
the Etruscans were yielding to the language as well as to 
the power of the Romans. This tomb was of the family of 
the Volumnii, and the last urn bears the name of P. Volum- 
nius, whose mother was Cafatia. But there is nothing 
known why the tomb remained closed after his burial, and 
why no use was made of the six adjoining chambers. Was 
it that in the struggle with the Romans this family of the 
Etruscans became extinct? or was it that they removed to 
Rome after the conquest of Umbria, and when the Etrus- 
cans had begun to look to Rome as their metropolis? But 
of this we know nothing. All we know is, that over this 
tomb of the Volumnii the four seasons came and went, year 
after year, doing as elsewhere, and as out on the Campagna 
at Rome. There the old Via Latina is buried seven feet in 
depth, not by rubbish, but by the growth of the soil, by the 
flowers which have blossomed and died there year after year 
for centuries. Underneath the earth, which had accumulated 
above and in front of the tomb of the Volumnii, the door 
of stone was found standing just as when it was last closed. | 
And in one of the pillars by the door were to be seen, as in- 
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deed they still are, and as fresh as though cut and colored in 
red only yesterday, the names of Arnth and Larth Velimnas. 
It was not without a feeling of awe that I looked on these 
images of the Volumnii, men and women recumbent on their 
coffins. “ And can it be,” thought I, “that you and I are 
here together in this room, and as though face to face, and 
yet that we are separated by more than twenty centuries of 
time?” And I was conscious of some irreverence, when 1 
remembered that I had caused the doors of this tomb to be un- 
closed with only my curiosity as a motive, — doors which once 
the relatives of the dead had jealously guarded, and which 
they had unclosed from time to time with sobs and tears of 
bereavement. 

Yesterday came running to seek me, in a state of great 
excitement, a person who had suddenly and almost unexpect- 
edly discovered some Etruscan remains. Led to make an 
excavation by some signs which he recognized, he had found, 
and almost he had torn up with his naked hands, the things 
which he showed me. There was a leaden tablet with an 
Etruscan inscription round it, and with a something attached 
to it, patera or speculum, which some would say had been 
used like a great spoon, in gathering up the ashes of the 
dead, but which others would maintain had been simply a 
bronze mirror. There were also little earthen vases, and 
lachrymatories. 

In none of the tombs of these Etruscans do I recol- 
lect having seen anything which could be regarded as sig- 
nificant of what their faith might have been in a hereafter. 
In a museum I have seen some things of this character, 
But in those Etruscan tombs which I entered, there was 
nothing which could be regarded as typical of a belief in a 
life after death. The sculptures which I saw were simply 
ornamental, and not at all doctrinal, — warriors fighting, — 
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the sacrifice of Iphigenia, — the sacrifice of other persons, — 


“a fight between a man and a griffin, and a man astride of a 


griffin. Though indeed from the collections which have 
been made of antiquities in Perugia and other cities there 
is much to be learned as to the religion as well as the daily 
life of the Etruscans, and also in regard to the histories and 
tales which were entertained by them. In these museums 
exist most interesting illustrations of many a page of Homer, 
originating some of them with artists who may have heard 
the blind old poet sing. And certainly there are nota few 
pictures which might be scenes from the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, and which were graven on marble or painted 
on vases at the very time when those great poets were 
making the language of Greece immortal with thought 
and passion. Of pictures of this character there are to be 
seen Cadmus combating the men who sprung from the drag- 
on’s teeth,— Actzon torn in pieces by his dogs, — Cidipus 
learning how to solve the riddle of the Sphinx, — Paris as 
a shepherd successful in the public games, — Helen eloping 
from her home, — the death of Polites the youngest son of 
Priam, — and Ulysses carried past the islands of the Sirens. 
And along with these traditions of history are to be seen also 
the sports of the Etruscans, — boar-hunts, bull-fights, horse- 
races, and gladiatorial combats. It is in accordance with 
these representations, that, in a fragment of the historian 
Livy, it is said that King Tarquin, the Etruscan, built the 
first circus at Rome, and that it was ridiculous that race- 


horses and prize-fighters were assembled from all quarters, 


but especially from Etruria. Other subjects among these 
illustrations of Etruscan life are triumphal processions of 
conquerors, and also sacrifices to the gods, of a bull, on whose 
head the priest pours a libation, of an ass, and — sad and sol- 
emn sight!—‘of men whose hands are bound behind them. 
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But perhaps, of all these scenes of ancient life, those which 
are funereal are the most interesting. Figures on horseback 
represent departing souls. There is a sculpture of a man, 
who mounts a horse, his wife striving vainly to hold him back, 
while a grim figure stands by to guide him. On another 
marbie a youth is riding away, while his little sister longs 
after him in vain. Religiously what is most characteristic 
of the Etruscans seems to have been their great belief in 
Genii, spirits good and bad, who attend on man, to warn and 
to mislead, to help and to hinder him,— spirits who lead 
human creatures away from this world, and who are their 
guides in the next, — spirits of vengeance armed with ham- 
mers and hooks, — and other spirits, who are angels to pro- 
tect man in death and to lead him to heaven. 

In agreement with what I have myself observed, it is said 
that throughout Etruria, in the very oldest tombs, there is 
never any reference to a future life. And it is said, too, that 
in these tombs the pictures are not only scenes of this 
world, but also representations of life in its most joyful sea- 
sons. Perhaps, at the time when these old structures were 
ornamented, the scenes of the world to come were regarded 
as too sacred for the chisel and the brush of the artist, 

To-day there were brought to me a scarabeus and two or 
three stones engraved for seals, which yesterday were found 
in some explorations which are now being made. The “in- 
taglios” have for subjects the head of a man,—a man 
driving a chariot, —and an ostrich, the ancient emblem of 
Perugia. On the scarabzus is the figure of Hercules with 
his club. The scarabeus is a stone beetle; and for some 
strange reason, it was to the Etruscans, as also to the Egyp- 
tians, an emblem of the providence of God. 

But Perugia is not altogether a city of the past; though 
indeed one main part of its present activity would to many 
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persons seem like a thing of far distant ages, and like opin- 
ions, movements, and costume revived in a drama and look- 
ing strange in the broad light of Galileo’s sun. In this city 
what is most prominent and pervading, and what outwardly 
indeed is the most powerful, is the Church. But I have 
nothing just at present to say about doctrine, ritual, or polity. 
And of priests and monks and friars I have had only a little 
experience here personally ; though that little has been very 
agreeable. 

On Sunday of last week was the Festival of the Discovery 
_ of the Cross. This discovery is said to have been made by 
Helena, the mother of the Emperor Constantine, some three 
hundred years after the death of Jesus, and during that visit . 
to Palestine, whence she returned laden with holy relics. 
I descended the mountain to the Villa di Ponte Valle Ceppi, 
where I was told that this festival was kept with the great- 
est ceremony. The church was crowded with worshippers. 
The one or two streets of the place were full of people, and 
so were all the wine-shops. In the middle of the village 
was a pole as tall asa great mast, and well greased, for climb- 
ing which in the evening prizes were offered. There was, 
too, a great stage, in front of which were boards, covered with 
large figures. Up and down the village went a musical 
band, preceded by an officer, who it was said was to preside 
over the drawing of a'lottery. I saw also and read a hand- 
bill, in which it was announced that on Sunday, the Fes- 
tival of the Finding of the Holy Cross, there would be a 
lottery with prizes to the amount of one hundred dollars, 
and that it would be drawn with the same formalities and 
by the same officers as in the sovereign city. 

The Wednesday after this festival was the eve of Ascen- 
sion Day. And soon after it was dark, on almost all the 
points along the ridges of the Apennines there were bon- 
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fires made. And the peasants called aloud to one another, 
“Oh! oh! what is the matter to-night?” “It is the Virgin, 
the holy Virgin!” “And what of the blessed Virgin?” 
“TItis because her son, the good God, is going up into heaven 
to-morrow !” 

This month of May is dedicated to the Virgin, as indeed 
here so many things are, — churches, days, services, children. 
And from the manner in which so commonly he is repre- 
sented, it is as though it were thought that, in the arms of 
Mary, the Almighty God was always an infant. 

On Ascension Day there was a great procession through 
all the chief streets. And in front of all was borne a great 
wax figure of the Virgin, rich with jewels, and wearing a 
silver crown. . 

In the cathedral of this city it is said that the wedding- 
ring of the Virgin is preserved. The other day, there was 
brought to me a ring, which I was requested not to touch 
carelessly, as it had been blessed. It was very thick, and 
such as possibly no one could wear without great inconveni- 


ence, and even pain. ‘This ring was offered to me for three ~ 


franes. It was attached to a piece of pasteboard, on which 
was the following printed certificate: “I avouch and bear 
witness that this ring of alabaster, fixed by the accustomed 
seal to-this testimonial, is in form exactly like the nuptial 
ring of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which is most religiously 
preserved, enclosed in a Tabernacle in the Cathedral of Pe- 
rugia ; and also that it has been placed in immediate con- 
tact with the same Holy Ring. D. Joannes Gobbi, Guardian 
of the Holy Ring.” 

In the cathedral is a chapel dedicated to St. Joseph. On 
one side of it, in great gilt letters, is to be read : “ Here is kept 
the wedding-ring of the Blessed Virgin Mary. And he who 
gave it now protects his gift.” And on the front it is an- 
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nounced : “In this place the Virgin is worshipped, associated 
with her husband. And here the more readily she listens 
to your prayers.” Underneath this inscription is this notice: 
“Forty days of indulgence are granted to every person who 
shall repeat an Ave Maria in this chapel.” 

On the great tower of St. Peter’s church — the church 
of the Benedictines —is carved on the gray stone this sup- 
plication: “ Hail, thou Most Holy One, who hast always been 
a Virgin! By thy dignity as the Mother of God, thou 
art able to command angels and demons. Compel, therefore, 
the demons not to hurt His tower, and enjoin the angels to 
protect it. A.D. 1731.” Y 

Such inscriptions and statements as these about the Virgin 
are at first very singular to the traveller who was born out- 
side the land of her worship. And still more strange do 
they seem to one accustomed to be jealous for the honor of 
the Holy Scriptures, and who has been resolute perhaps to 
worship only in that direction, and in that manner, for which 
the very words of the Bible suffice and are the best. 

Last Thursday, as I was returning from an excursion out- 
side of the walls, I noticed that there were sprigs of box 
strewed before the door of the little church which belongs 
to the neighboring convent. JI entered it, and found that 
there was being kept there the festival of St. Colomba. On 
the altar, in a glass-case, were exhibited as sacred relics 
many things which had belonged to her, —a mantle, a 
chemise, a cap, a prayer-book, a saucer. In another case 
was what was labelled as the cranium of the Blessed Co- 
lomba. _ Alongside of the skull stood a bottle full of dark 
earthy matter. On my questioning the custodian as to 
what the contents of the bottle might be, he assured me 


that they were “les interieures de la sainte.” 


This evening I was in the church of San Ercolano. 
_ VOL. VI. NO. IL. 13 
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Towards the end of vespers I heard a great noise like that 
of pistols in the street. My servant is a zealous Catholic. 
On my going home, I asked him what the noise had been. 
And he said that, at the top of every street, this noise had 
been made by clapping boards together, because of its being 
Whitsun eve to-day. 

“Truly,” said I. “ And so it is; and to-morrow is Whit- 
suntide.” 

“Yes. And a great festival in all the church.” 

“ And will there be any procession ?” I asked. 

“No; no procession.” 

“ But a great festival; and yet no procession. How is 
that ?” 

« Ah, that,” said he, —“ that is because it is the Festival 
of the Holy Spirit. And the signor knows that to the Holy 
Spirit there are no relics.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “ Antonio, there are no relics of the Holy 
Spirit. That is true. And I am afraid there are no great 
remains of it either.’ Though truly what remains of it do 
exist are no doubt precisely the very things which are the 
least likely to manifest themselves to the notice of a for- 
eigner and a traveller, — prayers made in secret, and deeds 
done with the right hand, and which the left does not 
know of. 

Never perhaps as in this city have I had such a sense of 
the constancy of nature and the evanescence of man. By 
births and deaths and the wearing effects of time, the popu- 
lation of the city changes from day to day unceasingly. But 
year after year the seasons are the same ; and age after age 
nature is the same. The men who dreaded Charun and 
worshipped Cupra, where are they? And where too are 
the Perugians who wept at the dissolution of the great Um- 
brian League? And where too are they who saw the first 
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Romans cross the Tiber, with their eyes fixed on the tops 
of the hills beyond? And where is the people for whom 
the augurs watched the heavens, in order to interpret what 
the lightning might mean by its course, and the birds by 
their flight? But the heavens are the same still; and still 
do the stars come up above the mountain-tops in their 
ancient, unvarying order. And still from the bottom of the 
valley where runs the Tiber the hills slope upwards as they 
did when the Etruscans were strangers from the East, and 
were seeking some lofty site on which to trace with a plough 
the boundaries of a new city. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE AND ANALYSIS. 


Ovr idea of what constitutes antiquity is relative. Sur- 
rounded by institutions and structures, hardly any of which 
are a hundred and fifty years old, most of us think that the 
days of the Pilgrim fathers date back to a distant and ven- 
erable past. But we remember that, when we saw in 
Europe many monuments hoary with a thousand years, the 
sailing of the Mayflower seemed almost an event of yes- 
terday. ; 

We have recently had another experience of an analo- 
gous kind. 

In the study of Ecclesiastical History we too often begin 
with the age which witnessed the advent of Christ. It is 
true, that those who have paid attention to Old Testament 
and general history, and to classical studies, have some 
knowledge of the ages preceding; but for the most part it 
is very superficial. As theologians our minute acquaintance 
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with antiquity ordinarily begins with the above-named 
event. ‘The contemporary learning, philosophy, arts, cus- 
toms, we try to study carefully; and, starting from that 
point, we follow the stream of Christian thought and life 
down to our times. The consequence is, of course, that the 
birth of Christ appears very distant. It seems to stand 
almost at the beginning of veritable history; nearly all be- 
yond is fabulous; perhaps that event itself is more or less 
darkened by the shadows of the dim and hoary past against 
which it is thrown. 

Suppose now we become familiar with an age a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ; suppose we see, in our 
mind’s eye, the men that lived then, understand their 
thoughts, philosophy, religion, perceive how these colored 
the ideas, and moulded the customs, of all after times. 
What would be the result? The advent of Christ would 
seem comparatively modern. This is one thing. Another 
consequence of still greater importance would be, that we 
could far better comprehend what was original with the 
Teacher sent from heaven, and could distinguish more aceu- 
rately between what he dropped into the stream of time, 
and what had floated down from earlier days. 

We have lately been carefully reading the history of the 
Apostolic Church with a converted Brahmin, who gives us 
glimpses of the traditions, philosophy, religion, literature, 
which date back more than three thousand years, and which, 
constituting in many features the elements of the Persian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian, as well as Indian civilization, 
formed- the great Oriental stream into which Jesus cast the 
truth he brought from heaven. In the foreground of this im- 
mense past, the life of Christ seems to be brought into modern 
history. But the other result to which we have referred is of 
far deeper significance. Customs, phrases, modes of thought, 
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opinions, which are generally believed to have had their 
origin in the time of Christ, because at that point so many 
first become acquainted with them, we see had long existed 
in the world, and were then traditions a thousand years old, 
amid which Jesus scattered the truths which are peculiar to 
the Gospel; so that to know what the Gospel really is, we 
must revise our methods of study,— we must ascend the 
stream of time to a much earlier point, and look to a pro- 
founder knowledge of the ancient Oriental mind to help us 
disentangle what is peculiar to the Gospel from the tradi- 
tions of the age in which the Gospel was given. 

Of course, all scholars have long known this. "What we 
mean to say is, we have lately felt the force of it as we 
never felt it before. “Soldiers, three thousand years look 
down upon you from the Pyramids.” But in our case the 
three thousand years seemed to have an eye and a voice. 
We need not say, that at every step the relation between 
teacher and taught was reversed, and we have received ex- 
planations and impressions for which we are grateful. Two 
convictions have stood out so prominently in our minds that 
we must name them. 

1. That few of us, after all, understand the simplicity of 
the Gospel. As Unitarian Christians, we have contended 
that the doctrines of the Trinity, of the Devil, of demo- 
niacal possession, and of sacrifices do not belong to the 
Gospel; that they were the traditions of the Gospel times. 
We believe we are right in this; we have no doubt that 
the world’s scholarship will one day make this plain to all. 
It will prove that a turbid stream of heathenism, gathering 
force for a thousand preceding years, discolored the current 
of Christian thought for nearly two thousand years after- 
wards, fulfilling the words of Jesus, “ The kingdom of God 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” We 
it hy 
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are willing to admit that there was something providential 
in this early alliance with error, if it will be admitted also 
that there is something providential in modern attempts to 
dissolve that alliance. 

But beyond this we think it evident that even we Uni- 
tarians-have not attained to true conceptions of the wonder- 
ful simplicity of the Gospel. After all, we frame our ideas 
of it more by what we see that other people around us believe, 
than from original investigation. This is the usual condition 
under which inquiry is carried on, and hence so long a trans- 
mission of early corruptions. It is the duty of the theologian 
to emancipate himself from this limitation. There are periods 
when unaccountable fears seem to take possession of even 
scholarly minds; and just now how many are the signs. of 
timidity, cowardice, a willingness to look back, and almost 
to go back, to the creeds that have once been renounced ? 
How much need we have of the courage of a former genera- 
tion of liberal divines? It is said the second generation of 
new colonists to a savage land are in danger of sinking down 
into the barbarism around them, for they want the moral 
force of their fathers, which usually does not fully reappear 
till the third or fourth generation. May something like this 
be predicated of the second generation of those who colonize 
new regions of truth? We want the bravery and strength 
which come from a faith which knows what it affirms, — 
knows it by its own independent and profound research. 
It would be an unspeakable blessing to have inspired among 
our students of theology a zeal for learning those ancient 
languages in which are embalmed the philosophy and re- 
ligion into which the seeds of the Gospel were dropped. 
What if an upheaving of that primitive formation should 
disturb many of our cherished notions as to what is original 
with Christianity? What if the Gospel should be reduced 
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to a simplicity which to some may seem “ foolishness,” and 
to others may be “a stumbling-block”? Is it for us to 
decide what the elements are that shall make it “the wis- 
dom of God and the power of God to salvation” ? 

2. The second impression made on our mind is, that in 
that fuller comprehension of ancient systems of philosophy 
and religion to which we may hope the world will some 
time attain, generation after generation will seem to be 
drawing nearer and nearer to the age of Christ, instead of 
becoming more and more removed from it. Christ himself 
rises in history, not as a mountain from which we are 
travelling, and which therefore becomes smaller with every 
retreating step, but rather, through our better knowledge of 
the Gospel times and their antecedents that moulded them, 
he rises as a towering eminence fo which we are travelling, 
the height and majesty of which seem greater with every 
advancing step. He is not to fade away with the world’s 
onward pace, but will be seen more clearly as a rock in the 
weary desert, —the rock of ages, under whose shadow the 
world will more and more gladly rest. But the condition 
of this is, that he be seen in the pure atmosphere of truth, 
not through those mists and fogs which envelop him with 
the unreal, mythical air in which we get glimpses of the 
heroes of fabulous times. 


AN UNFORESEEN INCONVENIENCE. | 


At the late Autumnal Convention in Salem it was re- 
marked by one of the speakers, that perhaps it might be 
well to let the Unitarian Association expire. It never has 
had, said he, a large measure of the confidence and support 
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of the denomination, and rather than keep a struggling and 
starving life, perhaps it had better die. To tell the truth, 
we thought the remark was ill-considered, but it has set us 
thinking, and we immediately foresaw one consequence of 
a somewhat alarming nature. 

Among the papers of Dean Swift the reader will find one 
entitled “An Argument to prove that the Abolishing of 
Christianity in England may, as Things now stand, be 
attended with some Inconveniences.” Writing when the 
wits of the age were everywhere levelling their shafts 
against the Gospel, whose institutions they regarded as 
utterly decrepit and worn out, the witty Dean for the nonce 
entered into their view of the subject, only quietly suggest- 
ing that there would be one “ inconvenience ” which proba- 
bly had not been thought of. It must be remembered, said 
he, in that grave way in which he so often opened his 
drollery, that man is a fault-finding animal, and unless we 
allow him some subject on which it is lawful to exercise 
this propensity, he might turn his censure against more 
important things, such as the government and rulers. Now 
Christianity, by giving us the institution of priests, supplies 
the precise object we need. There is a convenient object 
of censure set up in every parish, since it is well known 
that with the parson every one is at full liberty to find just 
as much fault as he pleases. 

The hint thus supplied leads us to ask the gentleman 
above referred to, if he has reflected upon all the conse- 
quences of the dissolution of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation? If each parish needs a convenient object to find 
fault with, a@ fortiori does not each denomination need some- 
thing of the same sort? Only consider how much of the 
fault-finding of a whole sect naturally centres upon that 
institution; and then let it be asked, Against what more 
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important things might this propensity be exercised were 
the Association out of the way ? 

We have almost held our breath while we have contem- 
plated a few “inconvenient” consequences, some of which 
we will name. 

First of all, see to what great extent the Association is a 
conductor, simple, convenient, always at hand, wherewith 
to draw off those fault-finding powers which, though latent, 
are everywhere diffused, and are strong enough in a single 
drop in the ocean of society to blow up our most precious 
interests. In this age of perfect freedom, does some young 
preacher vent a shocking heresy? It is astonishing the 
Association will send out such men. Does another, warned 
by the example of his companion, venture to utter nothing 
but platitudes? Why does not the Association exclude all 
but young men of talents from entering the ministry? Do 
our parishes find it difficult to get any preachers at all? 
What is an Association good for, if it does not induce a 
larger number of young men to study for the sacred profes- 
sion? Doa few families in a town where there is nothing 
but orthodox preaching become disaffected towards their 
minister? ‘The Association is criminally derelict if it does 
not eagerly seize hold of such an opportunity to start a 
Unitarian parish. Does an attempt made under these 
circumstances prove a failure? It is just what might have 
been expected; when will the Association act with any de- 
liberate judgment ? In an age of almost unbounded devo- 
tion to outward prosperity, has there been a loss of interest 
in the controversies which, thirty years ago, shook the whole 
community, from one end to the other? Why does not the 
Association keep these great theological themes perpetu- 
ally burning and blazing before the public mind? At a 
time when no denomination in the land is making any con- 
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quests, is the increase of Unitarian societies only about half 
a dozen a year? What a slow coach is that old fogy Asso- 
ciation, which cannot show any better results than these? 
Do men always change their religious opinions slowly, and 
manifest here a conservatism greater than is seen in any 
other department of thought? What of this? With our 
free and noble ideas, could we not bring about a coup d’état 
in the religious world, if only we had an Association that 
was up to the needs of the times? Is the progress towards 
liberal ideas made chiefly among those nominally connected 
with orthodox sects, who, though forsaking narrow ideas, 
choose to retain their denominational position? Why does 
not the Association rally such men around its standard, and 
drill them, in close columns and lock step, for a grand theo- 
logical battle ? Has the principle of individualism been so 
successfully carried out in our body, that most of the mem- 
bers of our parishes think it an infringement of their liberty 
to work together with any body. Why does not the Associ- 
ation take in hand these stubborn and independent wills, 
and mould them together in one mass ? 

There are a great many other interesting points like 
these, which might be brought to view. See how it was at 
that Salem Convention to which we have alluded. One 
gentleman thought it was the proper business of the Asso- 
ciation to enlist under its banner all “ the religious geniuses 
of the age.” To be sure, this is a somewhat comprehensive 
work, and may be easier said than done. But no doubt, 
hereafter, in the minds of the friends of that gentleman, the 
Association will prove a failure if it does not hunt up and 
combine “all the religious geniuses of the age.” Another 
gentleman thought that we must have an authorized state- 
ment of our religious belief, and that an attempt to carry on 
a denomination without one is impracticable. Some agree 
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with that gentleman, and some do not. Of course the for- 
mer will hold the Association at fault if a creed be not fur- 
nished, as the latter will denounce it if it be. You see how 
comfortably it is seated between the horns of the dilemma. 

Let it not be imagined that these things are referred to 
by way of complaint. Not at all. Our object is simply to 
show the unspeakable importance of having some object on 
which all our fault-finding propensities may be harmlessly 
exercised. For this purpose the Association is a most ad- 
mirable contrivance. We cannot do without it. The eight 
or ten thousand dollars it requires annually are not to be 
thought of a moment. Breakwaters are always expensive, 
but what if a quiet anchorage can be procured by no other 
mode? Who knows what would be safe were this out of the 
way? Suppose the right and left party should fall afoul of 
each other, instead of agreeing to fall afoulof the Association? 
To what can we more conveniently ascribe all our failures, 
short-comings, and general want of success? Have we 
considered whether the Cambridge Divinity School would 
be safe, whether the venerable Christian Register could “go 
on,” whether the very name Unitarian might not be ex- 
punged? We will not dwell on such awful consequences, 
but will only add, that the advice to let the American Uni- 
tarian Association die for the sake of getting rid of the ill- 
starred associations connected with it, seems very much like 
the scheme of burning up the barn to destroy the rats. 

In the “ Vacation Rambles,” by the late Sergeant Tal- 
fourd, he humorously describes his unsuccessful attempt to 
reach the summit of Mont Blane. He says every man is en- 
dowed with some peculiar aptitude, so great is the bounty of 
nature; and that in climbing the mountain there was revealed 
to him a genius for doing a certain thing, of which capacity 
he was before unconscious. He was great at stopping; in- 
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deed, he excelled the whole party, not one of whom ap- 
proached him in this gift. We almost hesitate to make the 
use of this illustration which we had in our mind. It is no 
light thing, we know, to allude in any way to such a body 
as the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association. If we did not share in the respect that is felt 
for their monthly labors, we should not be using these col- 
umns. It has seemed to us as if they had been chosen with 
reference to their passive virtues. Not that they fail to do 
all that they can. Their doings are limited only by their 
means. If we place more funds in their hands, they will 
vigorously enter upon wider undertakings. But what they 
do is but little compared with what they bear. Conscious 
that they are put forward as objects against which all the 
querulous billows of the denomination may harmlessly 
break, how serenely they sustain their part! Conductors of 
influences which might shiver in ruins our tallest and cost- 
liest structures, how safely they avert the danger! We 
cannot but hope that this glance at some of the “ inconven- 
ient” consequences that might follow from a withdrawal 
from their sphere of endurance, may rally to them a more 
cheerful and adequate support. 


HOURS WITH THE OLD CHURCH LEGENDS. 


No. I. 


Prior to the art of printing, what supplied the place of 
that inexhaustible source of instruction and pleasure afforded 
to us by books, and especially by narratives which reach 
the heart through the imagination? Nothing was then 
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known of like worth with our books. Let us thank God 
for them. Strike out from the world the enjoyment they 
give, not to the young alone, but to the aged as well, to the 
large class of valetudinarians, to the thousands of all occu- 
pations who love to snatch an hour or two, in long winter 
evenings if they cannot find that time in the day, for a jour- 
ney to dream-land, and you have taken away one of the 
cheapest and most universally accessible, and one of the 
sweetest blessings of life. 

We all know this. But it is not so well known what 
took the place of books before the art of printing was invent- 
ed. Did not men then exercise their imagination? Did 
they not love to contemplate idealscenes? Were not many 
beautiful and holy lessons taught under the veil of fiction? 
No one can doubt how these questions should be answered. 
It was the age of story-telling. The monasteries were the 
only places that cultivated letters, and the monks became 
the chief story-tellers. As they walked in their cloisters, or 
partook of their simple meals in their refectories, they en- 
tertained one another by tales of the old saints. In these, 
fiction and fact were curiously blended. Probably no one 
eared to distinguish between them. Enough that the tale 
pleased the fancy and mended the heart. 

Many of these old legends have come down to the pres- 
ent day. We have been making a collection of them. 
They have so deeply interested us, that we propose to pre- 
sent a selection in successive numbers of the Journal. Be- 
fore giving the one we have chosen for our readers at this 
time, we wish to offer a few words upon the sources of our 
information, and the circumstances that give interest to these 
ancient tales. 

There is a collection of them called “ Aurea Legenda,” — 
the Golden Legends. We have seen a copy in Harvard 
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College Library, and the poet Longfellow, in several of his 

_ beautiful versifications, shows his intimate acquaintance with 
the book. Alban Butler’s “Lives of the Saints,” interminably 
long and dreary as the work in general is, gives us every 
now and then a beautiful legend, fully repaying us for pages 
of dry details. “Gesta Romanorum” is the title of a collec- 
tion of ancient moral tales told by the monks of the Middle 
Ages, though these are for the most part more extended and 
elaborate stories than those generally embraced under the 
name of legends. Mrs. Jameson’s beautiful volumes, “The 
Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art,” and the “ Legends 
of the Monastic Orders,” constitute, on the whole, the best 
storehouses, to which we have had access, of these curious 
literary remains. From these and other sources we have 
culled between twenty and thirty legends, which may be new 
to many of our readers. 

One of the circumstances which invests them with a pe- 
culiar interest is their great antiquity. Repeated, as we 
have said, in the refectories of the Middle Ages, many of 
them were gathered from the writings of St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, St. Gregory, who flourished in the fourth century 
of the Christian era, and who at that time referred to them 
as traditions of some earlier generation. The freshness of 
the morning is upon them. They have been admired by 
more than forty generations. What an office they have 
filled in thus ministering to the delight, and nourishing the 
faith and piety, of so many millions! 

These legends often afforded subjects for sacred art. This 
fact imparts to them a peculiar interest. When the arts of 
painting and statuary revived, and their services were de- 
manded to adorn the cathedrals and chapels of the Middle 
Ages, these legends were reproduced on canvas and in mar- 
ble. “We cannot look round a picture-gallery,” says Mrs. 
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Jameson, “ we cannot turn over a portfolio of prints after the 
old masters, without perceiving how many of the most cele- 
brated productions of art represent incidents and characters 
taken from the once popular legends of the Church.” Hence 
an acquaintance with these stories will oftentimes give an 
ability, which every well-informed person would possess, to 
explain objects of art. A certain beautiful picture, in shaded 
porcelain, is often suspended at a window, or used as a 
screen. It represents a gigantic man wrapped up in his 
cloak, with a lantern in his hand, and a hood over his head. 
He is apparently looking for a child that stands on the bank 
of a stream. What a new meaning and beauty will that 
picture possess, when it is known that it is intended as an 
illustration of the fascinating legend of St. Christopher ! 
Then, again, what a human, if not a loving interest, do these 
legends shed over the times to which they relate! Those 
ages were not wholly given up to rudeness and barbarity. 
Gleams of a lofty faith, of a brave and heroic, a sure and 
certain hope, light up those far-off days. The two truths 
which these old stories most delight to illustrate draw our 
hearts to those who held fast to them, — the power of the 
will over suffering, and the power of goodness over evil. 
We have been struck, too, with the broad and generous 
theology which underlies these legends. In this aspect we 
believe they are worthy of a profounder study than they 
have received. The theology of the people, of the common 
heart of humanity, may be here seen. The schemes of 
doctrines drawn up in the Middle Ages probably had much 
to say about the Pope and the Church, the Sacraments and _ 
Transubstantiation. But these old legends have nothing to 
say about them. They give views of God, of Christ, of 
man, of duty, of human life and destiny, which are winning 
and genial, not on the side of dogma, but of natural senti- 
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ments, proving that good men then loved just such a religion 
as we love now. The literature of the common people is 
always a mirror of the most humane and generous religion 
of the times. A writer a thousand years hence will not look 
to volumes of divinity, and controversial sermons about 
Trinity; Depravity, Atonement, and disputes between Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian, between Old School and New School, 
to find what religion the great heart of humanity now loves. 
He will find it in the popular hymns and religious tales of 
our day. These present religion in the broad and generous 
light in which we love to regard it, and one is surprised to 
see that it is presented in very much the same light in these 
old Church legends. 

Some persons may doubt the propriety of placing in the 
hands of young readers the stories of alleged miracles by 
monks, saints, and relics, fearing that the tendency may be 
to encourage superstition, and countenance the pretensions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that with us any young readers are in much danger 
from credulity. In our wide-awake, utilitarian age, we are 
all quick enough to discriminate between the probable and 
improbable. Our great danger is from scepticism; and 
stories which have a fascinating power over the imagination 
and affections may exert no unimportant influence in coun- 
teracting the dry, matter-of-fact, sensual tendencies of our 
times. 

As to countenancing the pretensions of the Romish Church, 
it is to be said that we honor our Protestantism but little if 
we suppose it can be shaken by fables. The character of 
that Church is understood by us all. He, however, is an en- 
emy to a good cause who defends it by sweeping assertions, 
which will be sure to create a reaction in the end. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church has had true saints, men filled with the 
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spirit of Jesus Christ, who have honored their age and their 
race ; and a communion with sweet, gentle, and holy lessons, 
breathed by their piety and faith, may have a tendency to 
soften prejudices on our part, which are in danger some- 
times of becoming too embittered. 

With this introduction, we present to our readers, as our 
selection for this number of the Journal, a legend from St. 
Jerome. It carries our minds back to the hermits of the 
Thebaid. What a beautiful lesson it teaches, —that sim- 
ple, unconscious goodness to a suffering human being is more 
pleasing to God than all the pretensions and professions and 
strivings of the most fashionable sainthood of the times! 
Does it seem incredible that such a lesson should be taught 
in the age of St. Jerome? It is quite as incredible that it 
should be universally believed to-day. In no age would 
literal, strict-construction orthodoxy like the following story. 
Fifteen centuries ago it was probably regarded as playing 
into the hands of the rationalists and anti-supernaturalists of 
that day. Still, with many in all ages the instincts of the 
heart are deeper and mightier than all our imposed struc- 
tures of theology. The following is the legend : — 


THE HERMIT AND THE MINSTREL. 


A cerratn holy anchorite had passed a long Jife in a cave of 
the Thebaid, remote from all communion with men; and eschew- 
ing, as he would the gates of hell, even the very presence of a 
woman ; and he fasted and prayed, and performed many and severe 
penances ; and his whole thought was how he should make him- 
self of account in the sight of God, that he might enter into his 
paradise. 

And having lived this life for threescore and ten years, he was 
puffed up with the notion of his own great virtue and sanctity ; and, 
like to St. Anthony, he besought the Lord to show him what saint 
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he should emulate as greater than himself, thinking, perhaps, in 
his heart, that the Lord would answer that none was greater or 
holier. And the same night the ange] of the Lord appeared to 
him, and said, “‘If thou wouldst excel all others in virtue and 
sanctity, thou must strive to be like a certain minstrel who goes 
begging and singing from door to door.” 

And the holy man was in great astonishment, and he arose and 
took his staff and ran forth in search of this minstrel ; and when he 
had found him, he questioned him earnestly, saying, “ Tell me, I 
pray thee, my brother, what good works thou hast performed in 
thy lifetime, and by what prayers and penances thou hast made 
thyself acceptable to God?”’ 

And the man, greatly wondering and ashamed to be so ques- 
tioned, hung down his head as he replied, “I beseech thee, holy 
father, mock me not! I have performed no good works, and as 
to praying, alas! sinner that Iam, I am not worthy to pray. I 
do nothing but go about from door to door, amusing the people with 
my viol and my flute.”’ 

And the holy man insisted, and said, ‘‘ Nay, but peradventure 
in the midst of this thy evil life thou hast done some good works?” 
And the minstrel replied, “ I know nothing good that I have done.’ 
And the hermit, wondering more and more, said, ‘‘ How hast thou 
become a beggar? hast thou spent thy substance in riotous living, 
like most others of thy calling?’ And the man, answering, said, 
** Nay, but there was a poor woman whom I found running hither 
and thither in distraction, for her husband and children had been 
sold into slavery to pay a debt. And the woman being very fair, 
certain sons of Belial pursued after her ; so I took her home to my 
hut and protected her from them, and I gave her all I possessed to 
redeem her family, and conducted her in safety to the city, where 
she was reunited to her husband and children. But what of that, 
my father; is there a man who would not have done the same?” 

And the hermit, hearing the minstrel speak these words, wept 
bitterly, saying, “ For my part, I have not done so much good in 
all my life ; and yet they call me a man of God, and thou art only 
a poor minstrel!’? — From Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace Book. 
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THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tue Quarterly Journal of last July published the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee, in which it is stated 
that the Board finds itself in debt, and that some measures 
of relief should be adopted. The succeeding number of the 
Journal — that for October — informed its readers that a 
Circular would be sent out to all our societies, presenting a 
full account of our finances, and soliciting contributions in 
our behalf. Some account of the steps that have since been 
taken, and of the results developed, will now be given. 

A Circular was prepared, and was signed by all the 
members of the Committee. It was thought best that the 
necessity and hopes of this measure should be fully ex- 
plained at the Autumnal Convention in Salem, as such 
explanations would then reach a large number of our min- 


isters, and, through the reports of the papers, would be 


known to the whole denomination. Accordingly, the Pres- 
ident and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Association 
entered into minute statements of our condition. The Sec- 
retary was directed to send out the Circular soon after this 
meeting, and to enclose a written note, especially to all 
societies that have not contributed annually, giving a brief 
statement of the sums received from each during the last 
twenty years, and bespeaking a-regular annual action in 
our behalf. This was done in the latter part of October. 
Two hundred and fifty Circulars and notes were mailed. 

In order that all may understand our situation more 
fully, we here publish the Circular. It was as follows: — 

‘¢ The undersigned, the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, take this opportunity to submit to you the 
following statement. 
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‘< Immediately after the appointment of the present Boavd, its 
first attention was given to a through examination of the finan- 
cial condition of the Association. It was found that, on the first 
of June last, it was embarrassed by a debt of $7,727.64. This 
was the amount of unsettled bills, chiefly for pr nting and paper, 
for which the ordinary receipts of the Association would have 
been sufficient, but for two unlooked-for events, — first, the cost 
of the Kansas church, unexpectedly great in consequence of the 
troubles in that Territory ; and, second, the falling off of contribu- 
tions and sales during the late paralysis of business. 

‘*The present and prospective resources of the Association, 
at the above-named time, represented a property valued at 
$ 36,405.13. Only a part of this, however, yields immediate 
revenue, as far the larger portion is in stereotype plates, books, 
and bequests, not now productive to the Association. 

‘¢To sustain the Association as at present conducted, that is 
to say, to meet the expenses incurred for the Kansas Mission, the 
India Mission, the publication of the ‘ Quarterly Journal,’ and for 
salary, clerk-hire, and rent, the annual sum of $10,000 is re- 
quired. This does not include what may be wanted for the pub- 
lication of new books, one of which (the Commentary, long in 
preparation, and partly paid for) we wish to put to press; nor 
does it include appropriations to new and feeble societies, or any- 
thing for the young East Indian convert, now in this country, the 
support and education of whom the Executive Committee have 
assumed. 

‘* The expenses of the Association have been subjected to a 
careful revision, with a view to the greatest economy. The 
salary of the Secretary is the same as has been for many years 
paid for the services of his office; the rent is but two hundred 
dollars more than was long paid for far inferior accommodations ; 
the clerk renders services which, on the-whole, can in no other 
way be more advantageously obtained. 

‘Adding the annual expenditures to the amount of debt, we 
have the sum of $17,727.64 which ought to be raised this year, 
against $ 9,402.47 received the year before. 

‘Tt is obvious, therefore, that, if the denomination wish to 
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have this, the oldest and almost the only general organization in 
the body, sustained, it must be by efforts both more general and 
more vigorous than those hitherto put forth. If we did not 
believe its operations to be worthy of your patronage, we would 
not consent to bear the office which we hold. Its influences, by 
periodical, books, missions, and occasional help here and there 
bestowed, are manifold in number, and are widely distributed ; 
nor, perhaps, has there ever been a time in its whole history 
when it could have a larger measure of success. The last Anni- 
versary may be regarded as an expression of a reviving interest in 
its behalf; nor is it doubted that its prosperity will be contem- 
plated with great satisfaction, and that the cessation or curtail- 
ment of its good offices would be deplored. 

“ Under these circumstances, the undersigned cannot but express 
an urgent hope that a general contribution or subscription in its 
behalf may be at once made. We do not wish to interfere with 
the plans of those Societies which have a fixed season of the year 
for raising their aid. It is expected that they will renew their 
action when the accustomed time returns. But there are parishes 
which have not for several years contributed assistance, as also 
there are others which furnish such assistance at variable seasons 
of the year. We would respectfully ask, if, in all those Societies, 
something cannot be done to aid the Association, either by a sub- 
scription or contribution, set on foot soon after the reception of 
this circular? May we not confidently look to you to propose 
and carry through, in yottr parish, some measure of relief within 
the next four or five weeks ? 

‘¢ We make this appeal under an imperious necessity. In our 
opinion, the honor and good name of the denomination, and the 
very existence of the Association, depend on the vigor of the 
efforts which are now made to relieve it from the pressure of its 
immediate liabilities. We earnestly desire that you would spare 
no effort, either of public appeal or of private conversation, to 
assist us in the present emergency. May we not have a cheering 
response from every Society, even the smallest contributing ac- 
cording to its means? 

‘In order to save all possible expense, the District Agency is 
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for the present suspended ; but the Secretary of the Association 
will, as far as is in his power, speak in all pulpits, where his 
presence may be desired, any time during the year. As it is not 
possible, however, that he can yearly address more than a small 
portion of our Societies, it is hoped that each pastor will present 
the subject to his own people, that there may be a general, ear- 
nest, and’simultaneous co-operation. 

‘‘ That he may obtain an expression of your feelings, the Sec- 
retary is directed to open a correspondence with you. We com- 
mend this whole subject to your immediate consideration, in the 
earnest hope that no one will withhold such influence as he can 
now give in behalf of a pure and generous faith. 

‘¢ We remain your brethren sincerely, 


E. B. Hatt, W. R. Aucer, 
R. P. Sressins, C. H. Bricuam, 
HeB: Roczrs, Canvin Lincoty, 
F. H. Hepes, E. P. WuIpPLe, 
C. W. Crarx, Henry A. Mines; 


Ex. Com. A. U. A.” 
We are now writing only five weeks after the Circular 
was mailed. It will be observed that it did not ask for a 
response from those parishes that have a fixed season for 
raising an annual contribution, because it did not propose 
to interfere with their established plans, and preferred that 
they should renew their action whens their accustomed time 
returns. With a large number of our societies, this time 
recurs in the spring of the year, especially in the months of 
March, April, and May. From societies of this description 
no answers are expected till the return of these months, 
when it is hoped that the facts set forth in the Circular will 
plead for a contribution larger than that hitherto given. 
There is another class of societies from which no answers 
were relied upon, though, as we had no knowledge of their 
present ability and disposition, the Circular was sent to 
them. It embraces not only a number that have recently 
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been gathered, and others that are struggling into life and 
strength, and feel so straitened to sustain themselves that 
they decline giving in charity to others, but some of another 
description fall under this list; indeed, it includes some of 
our largest and wealthiest parishes, that have never been 
in sympathy with the Association ;— some, because they 
have taken a position independent of all denominational 
names; others, because they are jealous of associated ac- 
tion ; others still, because they find scope for their chari- 
table and philanthropic activity in enterprises which they 
themselves originate and support, such as ministries-at-large, 
schools, &c. Full one hundred of our societies belong to 
the class described in this paragraph, though much the 
larger portion are the new and feeble societies we have 
referred to. 

Much misapprehension exists in regard to the extent in 
which the denomination, for the past thirty years, has sup- 
ported the Association. How many societies have con- 
tributed each year? We have taken pains to look back 
to the Treasurer’s books, in order to prepare a tabular ac- 
eount. It would take up too much space to present it 
entire; we can more briefly indicate the general results. 

At the formation of the Association in 1825 only four 
societies co-operated together to sustain it. The number 
annually increased in the following order, — 14, 12, 20, 27, 
62,—till in 1840 there were 80 contributing societies, the 
average for the preceding ten years being 46. From 1840 
to 1850 the average was 80. Since then, the largest num- 
ber reached is 106, in 1856, the year of the plan of District 
Agency, — the best plan, we think, that has been tried. In 
the hard year of 1857 there were returns from only 67 
societies. In 1858, up to the time of writing this, we had 
returns from 97 societies, which will probably be increased 
to 108 by the close of the year. 
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If it be asked why all parishes that are able and willing 
to sustain the Association do not contribute every year 
without fail, we can easily report the reasons which are 
given to us, for we have heard them so often that we have 
acquired a remarkable fluency in the repetition. Some 
societies are without a settled minister, some are building a 
vestry, some are procuring an organ, some are extinguish- 
ing a debt, some are repairing their church, some think too 
much has been done for Kansas, some doubt about the 
extent of Mr. Dall’s usefulness, some feel that our feeble 
societies are neglected, some say that feeble societies should 
be left to take care of themselves. Of course, some of these 
reasons are oftentimes valid and sufficient, and all of them, 
in a body so jealous of its independence as ours, have to be 
very tenderly treated. And thus, in short, the sum of the 
matter is nearly as follows: — Of 250 Unitarian societies, 
100 through poverty or disinclination have never contrib- 
uted anything for the support of the Association; and of 
the remainder, a variable number, from forty to fifty, feel 
that they have reasons for only occasional contributions, 
thus leaving that body to rely upon the co-operation of only 
100 or 110 societies. 

It is certain, we think, that it may look with confidence 
to this number of parishes for support. The responses to 
the Circular have, on the whole, encouraged us. Within the 
five weeks since it was sent out, twenty-one societies have re- 
sponded to it by immediate contributions. The amount has 
in many cases been larger than the sums before given. In 
addition, we have had letters from about sixty ministers 
and societies, expressing their interest in the present opera- 
tions of the Association, and their determination to con- 
tribute annually to its support. Beside these, there are 
about thirty parishes from which we have not now heard, 
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but which never permit a year to pass by without a con- 
tribution. No cause whatever, either absence of a pastor, 
or rebuilding a church, or criticism upon the action of the 
Committee, ever alienates their co-operation. 

In this connection we would gratefully allude to several 
gifts we have lately received from laymen to whom the 
Circular was sent. Privately, through the post-office, sums 
of fifty and one hundred dollars have been sent to us, re- 
vealing an interest in the diffusion of sound religious prin- 
ciples, on the part of prominent laymen in our body, which 
it has been most encouraging to see. We hope we may 
have other favors of a like kind to acknowledge hereafter. 

In regard to the amount that is likely to be annually con- 
tributed by our parishes, we think the recent contributions 
enable us to form some opinion. This amount, added to 
other sources of income, such as life-memberships, interest 
on permanent funds, sale of books, and subscriptions to the 
Quarterly Journal, will average, judging from the receipts 
now coming in, about nine thousand dollars. ‘This makes 
no provision for the extinguishment of our debt, and does 
not enable us to continue our missions on their present scale 
of expense. Unless our societies contribute more liberally, 
we shall be obliged to curtail our operations. The cost of 
carrying on the Association will be reduced as soon as 
justice to all parties will admit. 

We must beg pardon of our readers for giving so much 
space to these small details. We are mortified and ashamed 
when we contrast the wealth of our denomination with the 
petty operations of this its chief organization. It is but 
simple justice to say, that the liberality of Unitarians flows 
in a thousand other channels, — for institutes, hospitals, 
colleges, ministries to the poor, — for a hundred charitable 
and philanthropic objects to which no sectarian zeal can be 
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brought to minister. Of course we need not say that we 
honor a liberality so much broader and more comprehensive 
than that which most other denominations exhibit, whose 
contributions usually flow only in the one channel of sec- 
tarian activity. Still to Unitarians the words may be ap- 
plied, “This ye ought to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone.” For our distinctive religious faith, free but 
earnest, catholic but positive, set forth in the glowing words 
of Channing, Ware, Greenwood, Peabody, we ought to be 
more zealous; and we thank God that there are signs of 
increasing activity for its diffusion. 


MINISTERS AND SOCIETIES IN 1859. 


In consequence of diminished resources, the Executive 
Committee of the American Unitarian Association voted to 
omit the publication of the Year-Book for 1859. It is with 
many regrets that we temporarily suspend the little annual 
which has been issued for eight successive years. We hope 
that, during the next twelvemonth, the financial condition of 
the Association will be so much improved that we may re- 
sume the series in 1860. Meanwhile, it has been thought 
that the most useful portion of the Year-Book may with 
propriety be published in this number of the Journal; and 
accordingly we present a corrected list of ministers and 
societies. 

In the preparation of the following names we have had 
but one rule for our guide, — to insert those ministers and 
societies that are usually called Unitarian. Nothing can be 
more unfounded than the impression entertained in some 
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quarters, that we express an opinion of the supposed sound- 
ness or unsoundness of faith of such as are admitted or ex- 
cluded. We disclaim the presumption this implies. From 
the first publication of the Year-Book, there has been no 
action of the Committee, or of any members of the Com- 
mittee, to procure the insertion or omission of any names. 
The whole matter has been left in the hands of the Secre- 
tary, with the understanding that he shall take the common 
opinion of the community for his guide, as it is our only 
purpose to present, for general convenience, the usually ad- 
mitted facts in the case. No idea of censure or approval 


has ever on our part been entertained. All names of 


ministers and parishes are inserted, we repeat, that are gen- 
erally called Unitarian. If some are omitted which may 
seem to belong properly to the list, it is because the name 
“Unitarian” is either disclaimed, or is not usually bestowed. 
On the other hand, no identity of opinion is implied among 
those whose names are given. It is well known that, in a 
body which so generally encourages freedom of inquiry and 
an individual faith, there is a large variety of shades of 
belief, and no one is responsible for others. We will add, 
that it is our purpose to include the names only of ordained 
ministers. 


LIST OF MINISTERS, WITH THEIR RESIDENCES. 


Those marked * are not settled. 


Ministers. Residence. When settled. 
*Abbot, Abiel, D.D. West Cambridge. 
* Abbot, Ephraim, Westford. 
Adams, Edwin G., Templeton, 1847 
Alger, Horatio, Marlborough, 1845 
Alger, William R., Boston, Bulfinch Street, 1855 
Allen, Joseph, D.D. Northborough, 1816 
*Allen, Joseph H., Jamaica Plain, Roxbury. 
*Allen, T. Prentiss, New Bedford. 
*Angier, Joseph, Milton. 
Ayer, Adams, Charlestown, N. H. 1855 
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Babbidge, Charles, 
Babcock, William G., 
*Bailey, Luther, 
Bailey, Ira, 

Ball, George S., 
Barber, Stilman, 
Barker, Edward, 
Barker, Stephen, 
Barnard;.Charles F., 
Barrett, Fiske, 
Barrett, Samuel, D.D. 
*Barry, William, 
Bartlett, George W. 
Bartol, Cyrus A., 
Bartol, George M., 
Bates, Reuben, 


Bellows, Henry W., D.D. 


*Betch, Peter, 
-Bicknell, W. M., 
Bigelow, Andrew, D.D. 
Billings, Liberty, 
Bolles, E. C., 

*Bond, Henry F., 
Bowen, Charles J., 
Bradford, Claudius, 
Bradford, George, 
*Bradlee, Caleb Davis, 
Bridge, Asarelah M., 
Bridge, William F., 
*Briggs, Charles, 
Briggs, George W., D.D. 
Brigham, Charles H., 
*Brooks, Charles, 
Brooks, Charles T., 
*Brown, Addison, 
*Brown, John §., 
Brown, Thomas W., 
Buckingham, Edgar, 
*Buckingham, John A., 
Bulfinch, Stephen G., 


Burnap, George W., D.D. 


Burr, Rushton D., 
*Burton, Warren, 
Bush, Solon W., 


Caldwell, Jacob, 
*Canfield, Charles T., 
Canoll, J. H., 
*Chaffee, Nathaniel O., 
Chamberlain, N. H., 
Chandler, Seth, 
Channing, George G., 


Pepperell, 

South Natick, 
Medway. 

West Bridgewater, 
Upton, 

Mendon, 

Dover, 
Leominster, 


Boston, Warren St. Chapel, 


Scituate, 

Boston, 12th Cong. Soe., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Augusta, Me. 

Boston, West Church, 
Lancaster, 

Stow, 

New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Ohio. 
Pembroke, 

Boston. At Large. 
Quincey, Il. 

New Orleans, 
Madison, Wis. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Montague, 
Watertown, 

North Cambridge. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Dublin, N. H. 
Roxbury. 

Salem, 

Taunton, 

Medford. 

Newport, R. I. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Brewster, 

Troy, N. Y. 

Jamaica Plain, Roxbury. 
Dorchestet, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brookfield, 
Cambridge. 

Medfield, 


Standish, Me. 
Cambridge. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Billerica. 
Canton, — 
Shirley, 
Lancaster, N. H. 


halt nn > pee 
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Clapp, Dexter, 
*Clapp, Theodore, 
Clark, George F., 
Clark, Samuel F., 
Clark, Stilman, 

Clarke, James Freeman, 
Clarke, Samuel, 
Clarke, William T., 
Cole, Jonathan, 
Conant, Augustus H., 
Conway, Moncure D., 
Cordner, John, 
*Crafts, Eliphalet P., 
*Crapster, William T., 
Crosby, Jaazaniah, D.D. 
Cruft, Samuel B., 
Cudworth, Warren H., 
*Cunningham, Francis, 
Cushing, William O., 
Cutler, Rufus P., 
Cutting, H. P. 


Dall, Charles H. A., 
Damon, Norwood, 
Daniels, D. C. O., 
Dawes, Thomas, 
Dewey, Orville, D.D. 
Doggett, Theophilus P., 
Dorr, Theodore H., 


Edes, Henry F., 

*Edes, Richard S., 
Eliot, William G., D.D. 
Ellis, George E., D.D. 
Ellis, Rufus, 
*Emmons, Henry, 
Everett, Oliver C., 


*Farley, Charles A., 


Farley, Frederic A., D.D. 


*Farmer, William, 
Farrington, S., 
Fernald, Oliver J., 
Field, Joseph, D.D. 
Flagg, S. B., 

Folsom, Nathaniel S., 
Forbush, T. B., 
Forman, J. G., 

*Fox, Thomas B., 
Francis, Convers, D.D. 
*Frost, Barzillai, 
Frothingham, Frederic, 


Salem, 

Louisville, Ky. 

Norton, 

Ware, 

Wilton, N. H. 

Boston, Church of Disciples, 
Uxbridge, 

South Hingham, 

Exeter, N. H. 

Rockford, Il. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Montreal, Canada, 
Lexington. 

Lisbon, Howard Co., Md. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Boston, Suffolk St. Chapel, 
East Boston, 

Milton. 

Union Springs, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Castleton, Vt. 


Calcutta, E. I. 
Billerica, 

Athol, 

South Boston, 
Boston, New South, 
Barnstable, 
Sherborn, 


Eastport, Me. 

Bolton. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Charlestown, 

Boston, First Church, 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Charlestown, At Large. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lunenburg. 
Concord, N. H. 
Thomaston, Me. 
Weston, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Prof. Meadville Theol. School, 


Northboro, 
Alton, Ill. 
Dorchester. 
Harvard College, 
Concord. 
Portland, Me. 
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1851 


1850 
1856 
1857 
1853 
1833 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1843 


1810 
1846 
1852 


1856 
1854 


1855 
1857 
1857 
1854 
1857 
1853 
1855 


1852 


1834 
1840 
1853 


1844 


1857 
1848 
1815 
1858 
1849 
1857 
1857 


1842 


1856 
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- *Frothingham, Nathaniel L., D.D. Boston. 


Frothingham, Octavius B., 
Fuller, Arthur B., 
Fuller, William B., 


Furness, William H., D.D. 


*Gage, Nathaniel, 
Gage, William L., 
Gannett, Ezra §., D.D. 
*Gerry, Edwin J., 
*Gilbert, Washington, 
Gushee, Abraham, 


Hale, Edward E., 
Haley, William D., 
Hall, Edward B., D.D. 
Hall, Nathaniel, 
*Harding, Alpheus, 
Harrington, Henry F., 
* Hassall, Robert, 
Hedge, Frederic H., D.D. 
Hepworth, George H., 
Heywood, John H., 
Hill, Alonzo, D.D. 
*Hill, George T., 

Hill, Thomas, 
Hinckley, Frederic, 
*Hodges, Richard M., 
Holland, Frederic W., 
Hosmer, George W., D.D. 
Howard, Thomas D., 
*Huidekoper, Frederic, 
Hunting, Sylvan S., 
*Huntoon, Benjamin, 
Hurd, Jared M., 
*Hyer, G. W. 


*Ingersoll, George, D.D. 


*Jackson, Abraham, 
Jenkins, William L., 


Kendall, James, D.D. 
* Kendall, James A., 
Kelsey, L. C., 
*Kimball, Daniel, 
King, Thomas S., 
*Knapp, Frederic N., 
*Knapp, William H., 


Lamson, Alvan, D.D. 
*Lathrop, Thomas §., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Boston, New North, 
Barre, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cambridge. 

Marietta, Ohio, 
Boston, Federal Street, 
Boston. 

West Newton. 
Dighton, 


Boston, South Cong., 
Washington, D. C. 
Providence, R. I. 
Dorchester, 

New Salem. 
Cambridgeport, Lee Street, 
Haverhill. 

Brookline, 


‘Boston, 


Louisville, Ky. 
Worcester, 
Ware. 
Waltham, 
Lowell, 
Cambridge. 
East Cambridge, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Perry, Me. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marblehead. 
Clinton, 


Keene, N. H. 


Walpole, N. H. 
Lawrence, 


Plymouth, 
Cambridge. 

Dixon, Ill. 

Needham. 

Boston, Hollis Street, 
Walpole, N. H. 
Quincy. 


Dedham, 
Boston. 
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*Le Baron, Francis, 
Leonard, George, 
*Leonard, Levi W., D.D. 
Lincoln, Calvin, 

Lincoln, I. Sumner, 
*Livermore, Abiel A., 
Livermore, Leonard J, 
Locke, Calvin S., 
Longfellow, Samuel, 
*Loring, B. 

Lothrop, Samuel K., D.D. 
*Lowe, Charles, 


Marsters, John M., 


“May, Samuel J., 


Mayo, A. D., 
McFarland, J. R., 
*MciIntire, Farrington, 
Merrick, John M 
*Metcalf, Richard, 
Miles, Henry 7A 3 DD. 
Moors, John F., 
Moore, Josiah, 
Morison, John H., D.D. 
*Morse, William, 
*Moseley, William O., 
*Motte, M. L., 
*Moulton, Tyler C., 
*Mountford, William, 
Mumford, Thomas J., 
*Murray, John, 
Muzzey, Artemas B., 
Myrick, Henry L., 


Newell, William, D.D. 
*Nichols, Ichabod, D.D. 
Nichols, John T. G., 
Nightingale, Crawford, 


Normandie, Courtland Y. De, 


Normandie, re ae De, 
Noyes, George F. 

Noyes, George R. DD. 
Nute, Ephraim, 


Osgood, George, 
Osgood, Joseph, 
*Osgood, Peter, 
Osgood, Samuel, D.D. 


Palfrey, Cazneau, D.D. 
Parkham, John, 


Peabody, Andrew P., D.D. 


Worcester. 
East Marshfield, 
Exeter, IRE EE 


New York, ey 
Lexington, 
West Dedham, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
North Andover. 


Boston, Brattle Street, 


Salem. 


North Cambridge, 
Syracuse, N. v3 
Albany, N. Y. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Grafton. 
Walpole, 
Providence, R. I. 


Boston, Sec. A. U. A. 


Deerfield, 
Duxbury, 
Milton, 
Nashua. 
Boston. 
Boston. 

New Bedford. 
Boston: 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cambridge. 
Newburyport, 
Brooklyn, Ct. 


Cambridge, 
Cambridge. 

Saco, Me. 

Groton, 
Fairhaven, 
Littleton, 
Chicago, Il. 
Harvard College, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


Tyngsborough, 
Cohasset, 
Andover. 

New York, N. Y. 


Belfast, Me. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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1836 


1855 
1853 


1857 
1855 
1853 
1834 


1858 
1845 


1856 


1858 
1840 
1853 
1846 


1834 
1846 


1851 


1857 
1856 


1830 
1843 


1853 
1856 


1857 


1857 
1840 
1855 


1855 
1842 


1849 
1848 


1851 
1833 
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Pettes, Samuel, Jr., 
Phipps, Joseph H., 
*Pierpont, John, 
Pierpont, John, Jr., 
Pike, Richard, 

*Pons, Thomas H., 
Putnam, Alfred P., 
Putnam, George, D.D. 
Putnam,John J., 


*Reed, David, 
Reynolds, Grindall, 
Rice, George M., 
*Richardson, James, 
Richardson, Joseph, 
Ritter, Charles, 


Robbins, Chandler, D.D. 


Robbins, Samuel D., 
Robinson, Charles, 
Rogers, Robert P., 
Russell, D. L., 
*Russell, John L., 
Ryder, A. S., 


Saltmarsh, Seth, 
Sanger, Ralph, D.D. 
*Sargent, John T., 
Scandlin, W. G. 
*Sears, Edmund H., 
*Sewall, Edmund Q., 
*Sewall, Charles C., 
Shackford, Charles C., 
Shaw, Linus H., 
Sheldon, D. N., D.D. 
Shippen, Rush R., 
Silsbee, William, 
Smith, Amos, 
*Smith, Preserved, 
Smith, Samuel A., 
Squire, Edmund, 
Staples, Carlton A., 
Staples, Nahor A., 
Stearns, Oliver, D.D. 
Stebbins, Horatio, 


Stebbins, Rufus P., D.D. 


Stevens, Daniel W., 
Stetson, Caleb, 
*Stone, Edward, 
Stone, Edwin M., 
Stone, Thomas T., 
*Sullivan, T. R., 
Swan, Joshua A,, 


Chicopee, 

East Bridgewater, 
Medford. 

Savannah, Geo. 
Dorchester, 

Boston. 

Roxbury, Mt. Pleasant, 
Roxbury, 

Bridgewater, 


Boston. 

Concord, 

Westford, 

Dedham. 

Hingham, 

Walpole, N. H. 

Boston, Second Church, 
Framingham, 
Peterborough, N. H. 
Gloucester, 


Louisville, Ky. At Large. 


Salem. 
Hubbardston, 


Petersham, 
Dover, 

Boston. 

Grafton, 
Wayland. 
Cohasset. 
Medfield. 

Lynn, 

Sudbury, 

Bath, Me. 
Worcester, 
Northampton, 
Belmont, ° 
Deerfield. 

West Cambridge, 


1855 
1858 


1852 
1843 


1855 
1835 
1856 


1858 
1858 


1806 
1858 
1833 
1854 
1851 
1854 
1858 


1855. 


1856 
1812 


1858 


1846 
1845 
1858 
1858 
1855 
1857 


1854 


Washington Village, Boston, 1857 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1857 
1856 


Pres. Meadville Theol. School, 1856 


Portland, Me. 

‘Woburn, 

Mansfield, 

Scituate, 

Framingham. 
Providence. At Large. 
Bolton, 

Boston. 

Kennebunk, Me. 


1855 
1857 
1850 
1848 


1853 
1850 
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Tebbets, Theodore, 
*Tenney, F. A., 
*Tenney, William C., 
*Thayer, Christopher T., 
Thomas, Charles B., 
*Thomas, Moses G., 
Tiffany, Francis, 

Tilden, William P., 


Thompson, James W., D.D. 


Thurston, James, 


*Very, Jones, 
Vinal, Charles Carroll, 


* Waite, Josiah K., 
Ward, C. G., 


Walker, James, D.D., LL.D. 


Ware, John F. W., 
*Ware, Loammi G., 
*Waterston, Robert C., 
Weiss, John, 


Wellington, Charles, D.D. 


*Weston, Thomas, 
Wheeler, Amos D., 
Wheeler, Charles H., 
Wheelock, Edwin M., 
White, William O., 
*Whitman, Nathaniel, 
“*Whitney, Frederic A., 
Whitney, Leonard, 
Whitwell, William A., 
Withington, George G., 
*Wight, John, 
*Willard, Samuel, D.D. 
Winkley, Samuel H., 
Williams, Francis C., 
Willis, Martin W., 
Willson, Edmund B., 
*Willson, Luther, 
*Windsor, J. M., 
Wood, Horatio, 
Woodbury, Augustus, 
Woodward, George W., 


Young, Edward J., 
Young, Joshua, 


Medford, 
Newport, R. I. 
Grafton. 
Beverly. 
Chelsea, 


* New Bedford. 


Springfield, 
Fitchburg, 
Salem, 
Lunenburg, 


Salem. 


North Andover, 


Boston. 

St. Louis. At Large. 
Pres. Harvard College, 
Cambridgeport, 
Boston. 

Boston. 

New Bedford, 
‘Templeton, 
Plymouth. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Danvers, 

Dover, N. H. 

Keene, N. H. 
Deerfield. 

Brighton. 

Keokuk, Iowa, 
Harvard, 

Easton, 

Wayland. 

Deerfield. 

Boston, Pitts St. Chapel, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Nashua, N. H. 

West Roxbury, 
Petersham. 

New York. 

Lowell. At Large. 
Providence, R. I. 
Geneva, ILL 


Newton Corner, 
Burlington, Vt. 


1857 
1857. 


1857 
1852 


LIST OF SOCIETIES, WITH THEIR MINISTERS. 


Societies. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Alton, Ill. 


Pastors. 


“A. D. Mayo. 


J. G. Forman. 
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Andover, North, 


Ashby. 
Athol, 


Augusta, Me. 
Austinburg, Ohio. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, 


Barre, 


Bath, Me. 
Bedford. 


Belfast, 


Me. 


Belmont, 
Bernardston. 
Beverly. 
Billerica, 


Bolton, 
Boston, 
“ce 


First Church, 
Second Church, 
King’s Chapel. 
Brattle Street, 
New North, 
New South, 
Federal Street, 
Hollis Street, 


West, 


Hawes Place, 

Bulfinch Street, 
Twelfth Cong. 
Thirteenth Cong. 

South Cong. 

Broadway Church. 
Church of the Disciples, 
East, 

Pitts Street Chapel, 
Warren Street Chapel, 
Suffolk Street Chapel, 
Hanover Street Chapel. 
Washington Village, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, 
Bridgewater, 


its 
is3 


East, 
West, 


Brighton. 
Brookfield, 
Brookline, 
Brooklyn, ‘Ct. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—— 


Charles Carroll Vinal. 


D. C. O. Daniels. 
George W. Bartlett. 


George W. Burnap, D.D. 
Charles J. Bowen. 


Theophilus P. Doggett. 
William A. Faller. 
D. N. Sheldon, D.D. 


Cazneau Palfrey, D.D. 
Amos Smith. 


Norwood Damon. 
Thomas T. Stone. 
Rufus Ellis. 

Chandler Robbins, D.D. 


Samuel K. Lothrop, D.D. 
Arthur B. Fuller. 
Orville Dewey, D.D. 
Ezra S. Gannett, D.D. 
Thomas 8. King. 
Charles Lowell, D.D. 
Cyrus A. Bartol. 
Thomas Dawes. 
William R. Alger. 
Samuel Barrett, D.D. 


Edward E, Hale. 


James F. Clarke. 
Warren H. Cudworth. 
Samuel H. Winkley. 
Charles F. Barnard. 
Samuel B. Cruft. 


Edmund Squire. 
Francis C. Williams. 
Thomas W. Brown. 
John J. Putnam. 
Joseph H. Phipps. 
Ira Bailey. 


Rushton D. Burr. 
Frederic H. Hedge, D.D. 
Henry L. Myrick. 
Frederic A. Farley, D.D.. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burlington, Vt. 


Calais, Me. 


Cambridge, 

re ort, 

ze East, 

* Lee Street, 

Ky Allen Street, 
Canton, 
Charlestown, 


Charlestown, N. H. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Chelmsford. 
Chelsea, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicopee, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Clinton, 
Cohasset, 
Concord, 
Concord, N. H. 


Danvers, 


sf West, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, 
Dixon, Ill. 
Dorchester, 

“ 


“ 


Dover, 
“ee 


Dover, N. H. 
Dublin, N. H. 
Duxbury, 


Tastport, Me. 
Exeter, N. H. 


Fairhaven, 
Fall River, 
Feltyille, N. J. 
Fitchburg, 


r 


Samuel Longfellow. 
Amos D. Wheeler. 


George W. Hosmer, D.D. 


Joshua Young. 


William Newell, D.D. 
John F. W. Ware. 
Frederic W. Holland. 
Henry F. Harrington. 
John M. Marsters. 

N. H. Chamberlain. 
George E. Ellis, D.D. 
Jaazaniah Crosby, D.D. 
Adams Ayer. 

J. R. McFarland. 


Charles B. Thomas. 
George F. Noyes. 
Samuel Pettes, Jr. 
M. C. Conway. 
Jared M. Hurd. 
Joseph Osgood. 
Grindall Reynolds. 
S. Farrington. 


Charles H. Wheeler. 
John F. Moors. 
Alvan Lamson, D.D. 
Calvin S. Locke. 
Thomas J. Mumford. 
Abraham Gushee. 


Nathaniel Hall. 
Richard Pike. 
Stephen G. Bulfinch. 
Ralph Sanger, D.D. 
Edward Barker. 
Edwin M. Wheelock. 
L. W. Leonard, D.D. 
W. F. Bridge. 

Josiah Moore. 


George G. Withington. 


Henry F. Edes. . 
Jonathan Cole. 


Courtland Y. De Normandie. 


William P. Tilden. 
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Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
Framingham, 


Geneva, Ill. 
Gloucester, 
Grafton, 
Groton, 


Hallowell, Me. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Harvard, 

Haverhill. - 

Hillsboro, Hil. 


Hingham, 


ee South, 


0) 
Hubbardston, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Keene, N. H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Iowa, 
Kingston. 


Lancaster, 
Lancaster, N. H. 
Lawrence, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 
Leicester. 
Leominster, 
Lexington, 

“ Fast. 
Lincoln. 
Littleton, 
Lockport, Ill. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, 

c 


Lunenburg, 
Lynn, 


Madison, Wis. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Mansfield, 
Marblehead. 
Marietta, Ohio, 
Marlborough, 
Marshfield, 


orn 


Samuel D. Robbins. 


George W. Woodward. 


Robert P. Rogers. 
William G. Scandlin. 
Crawford Nightingale. 


Asarelah M. Bridge. 
William A. Whitwell. 


Joseph Richardson. 
Calyin Lincoln. 


William T. Clarke. 
A. §. Ryder. 


O. B. Frothingham. 


S. B. Flagg. 
William O. White. 
Joshua A. Swan. 
Leonard Whitney. 


George M. Bartol. 
George G. Channing. 
William L. Jenkins. 
Ephraim Nute, Jr. 


Stephen Barker. 
L. J. Livermore. 


Eugene De Normandie. 


John H. Heywood. 
Frederic Hinckley. 


James Thurston. 
Charles C. Shackford. 


8. 8. Hunting. 
Daniel W. Stevens. 


William L. Gage. 
Horatio Alger. 
George Leonard. 


a 


. 
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Meadville, Pa. 

Medfield, Solon W. Bush. 
Medford, Theodore Tebbets. 
Mendon, Stilman Barber. 
Milton, John H. Morison, D.D. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Nahor A. Staples. 
Montague, Claudius Bradford. 
Montreal, Canada, John Cordner. 
Nantucket. 

Nashua, N. H. Martin W. Willis. 
Natick, South, William G. Babcock. 
New Bedford, John Weiss. 
Newburyport, A. B. Muzzey. 
New Orleans, La. E. C. Bolles. 


New Market, 'N. HL. 
Newport, R. 5 
New Salem. 
Newton, West. 
= Corner, Edward J. Young. 
New York, NG Y, Ch. of Messiah, Samuel Osgood, D.D. 
“All Souls, Henry W. Bellows, D.D. 


Charles T. Brooks. 


Northampton, William Silsbee. 
Joseph Allen, D.D. 

mrorthhorough, | T. B. Forbush. 
North Chelsea. 
Northfield. 
Northumberland, Pa. 
Norton, George F. Clark. 
Pembroke, W. M. Bicknell. 
Peoria, Il. 
Pepperell, Charles Babbidge. 
Perry, Me. Thomas D. Howard. 
Peterboro, N. H. Charles Robinson. 
Petersham, Seth Saltmarsh. 
Philadelphia, Pa. William H. Furness, D.D. 
Plymouth,. James Kendall, D.D. 
Potind. MW Ichabod Nichols, D.D. 

eee eee Horatio Stebbins. 

ce Frederic Frothingham. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


Providence, R. I. Edward B. Hall, D.D. 


Augustus Woodbury. 

Quincy. 
Quincy, Il. Liberty Billings. 
Raynham. 
Rockford, Ill. A. C. Conant. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rowe, I. Sumner Lincoln. 
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Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. 
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Roxbury, George Putnam, D.D. 
4 Mount Pleasant, Alfred P. Putnam. 
“f Jamaica Plain. 


cc West, Edmund B. Willson. 
Saco, Me. J ohn Ge Nichols. 
St. Louis, Mo. f Wiliam G, Eliot, D.D. 
Salem, George W. Briggs, D.D. 
Dexter Clapp. 
James W. Thompson, D.D. 
Sandwich. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Rufus P. Cutler. 
John Pierpont, Jr. 


Scituate, Fiske Barrett. 
~DoUth, Caleb Stetson. 

Sharon. 

Sherborn, Theodore H. Dorr. 

Shirley, Seth Chandler. 

Somerville. 

Southington, Ct. 

Springfield, Francis Tiffany. 


Standish, Me. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


Jacob Caldwell. 
John Parkman. 


Sterling. 
Stow, Reuben Bates. 
Sudbury, Linus H. Shaw. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Samuel J. May. 


Taunton, Charles H. Brigham. 
C. Wellington, D.D. 
Templeton, ; E. G. Adams. 


Thomaston, Me. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Oliver J. Fernald. 


Townsend. 

Trenton, N. Y. 

ETOYS Nc Ys Edgar Buckingham. 
Tyngsborough, George Osgood. 
Upton, George S. Ball. 
Uxbridge, Samuel Clarke. 
Vernon, N. Y. J. H. Cannoll. 
Walpole, John M. Merrick. 
Walpole, N. H: Charles Ritter. 
Waltham, ‘Thomas Hill. 
Watertown, George Bradford. 
Ware, Samuel F. Clark. 
Warwick. 


Washington, D. C. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


September 13, 1858. — Present, Messrs. Hall, Stebbins, 
Rogers, Whipple, Brigham, Alger, Clark, Lincoln, and the 
Secretary. 

A considerable portion of the time of this meeting was 
taken up in the interchange of regrets that the Board finds 
itself embarrassed, and feels unable to enter upon any work 
worthy of our name and position. The discussion revealed 
a natural feeling of chagrin at occupying a post where one’s 
hands are tied, and, prevented from acting for the future, 
there was more scope for a criticism of the past. It was 
not without the advantage, however, of reaching some more 
precise knowledge of the relation which the Association | 
bears to the denomination. It brought out the facts stated 
by Dr. Hall at the Salem Convention, and repeated in a 
preceding article in this Journal. It proved how limited 
has been the support accorded to the Association from the 
first; that it has gone on, year after year, doing, not what 
it preferred to do, but what, in its circumstances, it has 
been compelled to do; and that to the signal disadvantage 
of being a denomination that widely distrusts all associated 
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action, we add the further misfortune of being very bungling 
hands at organization. In view of the whole case, the result 
seemed to be a conviction that we had better bear our lot 
good-naturedly, and go quietly to work to do the best thing 
we can. Intrusted with some opportunities of influencing 
the course of religious thought, it seems our duty to make 
the most of these opportunities, small though they may be, 
to win as many churches and individuals as we can to co- 
operate with us, and to draw closer the ties of kindly feeling 
and fraternal good-will. We have had from time to time 
important helps, that have carried us over more trying diffi- 
culties than any now before us; such was the subscription 
years ago for the General Agent, and that more recently 
for the Book Fund. But we are still in the day of small 
things, though not without a hope that the tendency to lib- 
eral ideas, which is so marked a feature in men of thought 
in various denominations, may foreshadow the advent to our 
cause of some important material aid. It may be a matter 
of no slight importance to be in a state of readiness to use 
opportunities which may be providentially offered to us. 

A letter from the President of McKendree College, Leba- 
non, Illinois, informed the Committee of much good which a 
donation of books had done to students belonging to another 
institution with which he was connected, and asked for a 
donation for the library of the College over which he now 
presided. It was voted that the Secretary be directed to 
send a package of our doctrinal and devotional publications, 
not exceeding twenty dollars in value. — 

The committee to whom had been referred the subject 
of selling the Bridgeport Unitarian Church, submitted a 
written report, as the result of personal observation in that 
city. It was accepted and placed on file, and the following 
vote was passed : — 
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“Whereas we have received information that the Van 
Polanen Chapel in Bridgeport has not for a long time been 
ased as a place of public worship, and the Society which 
formerly worshipped there is not ‘prosperous, and the 
property in said Chapel thus passes into the hands of the 
Association, according to the provisions of Madame Van 
Polanen’s deed, therefore it is voted, that the Secretary and 
Treasurer be authorized to sell the same at their discretion ; 
and that on receipt of the proceeds of the sale of this church, 
the President be, and he hereby is, authorized, in behalf of 
the Corporation, to sign his name to a quitclaim deed of 
the same to the purchasers thereof, and affix thereunto the 
corporate seal.” 

A Circular to be sént to all Unitarian Societies was sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Board. After discussion 
it was referred to Messrs. Miles and Whipple, with full 
power to issue the same in the name of the Executive 


Committee. 


October 14, 1858.— Present at this meeting, Messrs. 
Hall, Stebbins, Hedge, Alger, Brigham, Rogers, Whipple, 
Clark, and the Secretary. 

The general subject. of the needs of the Association was 
once more the topic of consideration. It came up on the 
question, whether it was expedient to issue further copies of 
our books that are out of print. On the one hand, it was 
said we ought not to incur any obligations until all our 
debts are paid; on the other hand, it was remarked that 
one or two important books were often ordered and could 
not be supplied, — that the expense of printing them would 
be small, and the amount of sales would probably soon equal 
that of the cost. It was finally voted that the Secretary be 
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authorized to issue new editions of the “Seven Stormy Sun- 
days,” and of Eliot’s “ Doctrinal Lectures.” 

It was voted that the “ Year-Book” for 1859 be omitted, 
and that the List of Ministers and Societies be inserted in 
the January Quarterly Journal. 


November 15, 1858. — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Hedge, 
Brigham, Clark, Whipple, Lincoln, and the Secretary. In 
the absence of the President, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
Rey. Dr. Stebbins, took the chair. 

A letter was read from a committee of the ladies of the 
four Unitarian societies in Salem, giving to the Association 
the remainder of moneys in their hands, raised for the late 
Convention in that city. The Secretary stated that he had 
returned the thanks of the Board for this gift of one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars. 

Brief notes were also read from several laymen, accom- 
panying the gift of generous sums for the use of the Asso- 
ciation. . 

It was voted that the sum of forty dollars, which has been 
placed by a friend in the hands of the Board, for the use of 
some student in the Meadville Theological School, be ap- 
propriated in the manner recommended in a letter from 
Rev. President Stearns. 

The relation of Rev. Mr. Nute to the Association _ 
considered. It was supposed that, with the completion of 
the church in Lawrence, the society there worshipping would 
be able to support its minister, and an extract from a letter 
from Mr. Nute was read, which led to the hope that the 
cessation of his connection with the Association would be 
favorably considered. The present embarrassed condition 
of our treasury seemed to call for this step, to which the 
Board was also urged by the belief that there would be an 
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increased interest in his services among a people who have 
the sole support of their minister. It was accordingly voted 
that the relation of Mr. Nute as a missionary of the Asso- 
ciation cease from and after the first of March next. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Thoughts on the Infe and Character of Jesus of Nazareth. By 
W.H. Furness. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1859. 


Tuts is a book of short paragraphs, not arranged into chapters 
or sections, inserted apparently without any order, but designed 
to unfold with greater clearness, by furnishing numerous addi- 
tional hints and illustrations, the views set forth in former publi- 
cations by the same author. The historical cause and develop- 
ment of these views are so well stated in the opening pages, that 
we can do nothing better than quote them. ‘* When I entered,’’ 
says Dr. Furness, ‘‘ upon the duties of the Christian ministry in 
Philadelphia, some three and thirty years ago, I very early learned 
that there was, belonging nominally to one or another of the or- 
thodox denominations, or having no connection with any church, 
a growing number of individuals who were in doubt, not as to the 
claims of any particular form of Christian belief, but as to the his- 
torical truth of Christianity itself. Persons of this class had very 
little interest in determining which of the interpretations of the 
Bible, the Trinitarian or the Unitarian, was correct. For, either 
way, it did not mend the matter for them; as they had pretty 
much made up their minds that the Scriptures, being, as they sus- 
pected, scarcely anything more than a mere collection of legends, 
were deserving of very little credit...... A direction was thus 
early given to my mind which it has never lost. From that time, 
I have always been most interested in endeavoring to minister to 
the condition, rather of those who find it difficult to believe Chris- 
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tianity at all, than of those who are hesitating between the liberal 
and the orthodox interpretations of Christian truth. And what I 
have chiefly wished to do is, not to pull down what I account 
error, but to build up what I have found to be true; not to deny, 
but to affirm. In accordance with this wish, I have sought to 
ascertain what may be affirmed beyond the possibility of refuta- 
tion concerning Christianity, considered as an historical fact.’’ 
The method which Dr. Furness pursued was that of a profound 
study of the Gospels, so as to see the marks which they themselves 
furnish of intrinsic and unconscious truth. We suppose we do 
but state the conclusion which many of the most competent judges 
have reached, when we say, that few writers have-been more suc- 
cessful in exploring these internal evidences of the essential truth 
of the Evangelical narratives. We hardly know the other author 
who has succeeded better in placing Gospel scenes vividly before 
our eyes, who has more forcibly brought out the grand, unmis- 
takable signs of truth which have been artlessly but ineffaceably 
stamped upon the record, or who has led us into the presence of 
Jesus with a profounder reverence and affection for his character. 
We feel a personal obligation to this writer, and we know of 
many whose faith has received large accessions of strength and 
assurance by a communion with his pages. He enters into no 
questions of the origin, authorship, historical transmission, and 
inspiration of the Gospels ; he takes them as human compositions, 
as if he had accidentally met with them, and the question is, How 
do they read to a free-searching but truth-loving soul? “In 
studying the New Testament history in this manner,’’ says he in 
one of the beautiful paragraphs of this book, “I seem to myself 
to be endeavoring to restore some grand old work of art, a mag- 
nificent picture by some great master. In one part, it is covered 
with the dust and dimness of time. In another, rude hands have 
distorted it with their false drawing, or bedaubed it with barbarous 
color. ‘The world has insisted upon hanging it upside i 
bad light, and out of the reach of a an a Tatereenaceaal 
been mistaken for beauties, and all honest examination has been 
denounced as sacrilege. Nevertheless, here and there, by such 
criticism as I am able to use, I discover a hand, a foot, an eye, 
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drawn to the life; or, it may be, a noble sweeping line, or a 
majestic fold of a garment, or a gleam of color, —all satisfying 
me that there is a masterpiece underneath, some day to be restored 
in its completeness, or, so far as it was completed originally, to 
witch the world with a vision of immortal beauty.’ 

It long since produced this effect on our author; and it is pleas- 
ant to see, by his last book, how fresh and absorbing the witchery 


‘of this study still is, how he is continually finding new illustrations 


of his views, and shows us how, amid all the make-beliefs of the 
world, he has a real heart-b lief in the inexpressibly blessed Gos- 
pel of the grace of God. 

Two points much insisted on in Dr. Furness’s former sable 
tions are reaffirmed in the book before us, — the simple humanity of 
Jesus Christ, and the naturalness of what are called his miracles, 
which our author receives as facts, but regards as the natural out- 
flowings of a faith and virtue so exalted. To us these publications 
have interest and value, not in consequence of these points, but in 
spite of them. Our own belief we should state in a far different 
way. We think that something more than humanity ‘‘ dwelt”’ 
in Jesus, and that he wrought his mighty works by a power that 
was ‘‘given”’? him. But what do any of us know of abstract 
humanity and divinity? Who can tell just where they come 
together, and where the province of one ends and the other 
begins? The moment we ask these questions, we see that there 
is a philosophy back of all our common dogmas on this subject ; 
and we believe there is a growing unwillingness to dogmatize at 
all about the matter, — a disposition to wait till we understand it 
better, and meanwhile to remember that but one thing is need- 
ful, — to find through Christ a light and guide for the soul. 

One thing in this last book from Dr. Furness we think is very 
noticeable. There is an evident purpose running through the 
whole to show how different his own estimation of Jesus is from 
that of Strauss, and his imitators on this side of the Atlantic. 
Amid all the sympathy felt for Mr. Theodore Parker in conse- 
quence of his position on certain great questions of reform, Dr. 
Furness, throughout these pages, is offering a gentle and kindly, 


but really effective and fatal, criticism upon the theology of that 
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gentleman, and makes us feel that his own belief of the trustwor- 
thiness of the Gospel records, of the aims of Jesus, of the spotless- 
ness of his character, and of the extent both of his insight into 
the spiritual laws of the universe and of his revelation of them, is 
world-wide from that of the writers of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ and 
of the ‘‘ Discourse of Religion.” 


Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting the one 


System of God. By Horace Busunett. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1858. 


A ruck octavo volume, containing the matured opinions of the 
eloquent divine of Hartford, on a subject which has been his life- 
study, and is in itself one of the most interesting that can be pre- 
sented to human reflection, must attract a wide attention, and offer 
food for thought to a large circle of serious-minded readers. ‘The 
main object of the book is to find a legitimate place for the super- 
natural, and to show that it is a necessary part of the Divine sys- 
tem. He is moved to this undertaking by the fact that the present 
age is becoming more and more ‘‘ saturated with naturalism,’’ 
‘* clued down upon nature,’’ gravitating towards a disbelief of 
everything above nature, and so to the extinction of Christianity. 
This tendency is promoted by the atheists, — by such writers as 
Hume, Hobbes, and Comte ; by the deists, Strauss, Hennel, New- 
man, Froude, Fox, Parker; by the Pantheists, who identify God 
and nature; by the Physicalists and Phrenologists, who pride 
themselves in finding all the laws of obligation in the laws of 
nature ; by the Unitarians, who, in denying depravity, deny the 
need of the supernatural, and substitute development for salvation ; 
by the Magnetists, Clairvoyants, and Spiritualists, who have other 
ways of penetrating the heavens than those supplied by Chris- 
tianity ; by those classes of men who are largely conversant with 
the laws of material organization, such as physicians for example; 
and by those politicians who ground all government on the theory 
of a social compact, and Jeave out the idea of a Providence which 
manages the affairs of the world. The popular literature of the 
day, and even some of the orthodox preaching of our times, also 
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favors mere naturalism. We thus see the direction in which 
‘the hostile squadrons of unbelief are marching.’’ ‘‘ Whether 
Christianity can finally survive this death-damp of naturalism in 
our political and social ideas, remains to be seen.”’ 

The first thing to be done is to understand what Nature is. 
Our author finds a hint at the true definition in the etymology 
of the word. Natura is the future participle of becoming, is that 
which is about to be, which has a going on from within itself, a 
chain of causes and effects, or a scheme of orderly succession, de- 
termined from within. ‘The supernatural is that which acts on 
this chain, but from without the chain itself. Hence man, having 
a free will outside of the chain of cause and effect, is, properly 
speaking, a supernatural being. Nature never made a pistol, or 
gunpowder, or pulled a trigger; nature never built a house, fitted 
a coat, or wrote a book. If we can act supernaturally, why may 
not Christ and God? We must put the natural and supernatural 
realms together before we have the entire system of the universe. 
How these two realms affect each other is seen in the fact of sin. 
Springing from the free will of man, sin is a supernatural act, 
which has introduced disturbance and disorder into the natural 
world. Hence we have disease and death. Nature does not 
represent the beauty of God. It is too full of deformity. It is 
true this deformity existed prior to man’s creation ; but it existed 
only as a prophetic type and anticipative consequence of sin. Un- 
nature is the grand result of the bad miracle, — sin. 

Where is the remedy? Not in development or self-reformation, 
but the supernatural must come in to remedy the evil which it has 
entailed. Christ is the embodiment of that supernatural restora- 
tion. His character forbids his possible classification with men. 
His miracles attest his superhuman power. His doctrines carry 
in themselves the most convincing proof of their truth, while the 
history of their transmission proves that the world is supernaturally 
governed in the interest of Christianity, miracles in its behalf 
being performed even in our day, as witness numerous answers to 
prayer, wonderful cures, premonitions, and dreams. 

We regret that the limits of these book-notices prevent our 
giving a more extended outline of the course of thought here pur- 
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sued. Within the sweep of his discussion come nearly all the 

great problems that interest every thinking mind, — the origin of 
sin, the freedom of the will, the nature of a miracle, the concep- 

tion of God, the nature and claims of Christ. On all these sub- 

jects Dr. Bushnell writes with interest and power. We could 

quote paragraphs of singular beauty, indeed quite equal to any- 

thing we-have ever had from his pen. The chapter on the Char-. 
acter of Christ we must name particularly, as it places a topic, 

that has often been treated, in a remarkably fresh and original 

point of view. 

When now we come to ask what is the result of this book, we 
feel obliged to express it in one word,—disappointment. Its 
definitions are arbitrary, as if made to meet the demands of an 
assumed theory ; its logic is inconclusive; its leading views seem 
repeatedly suggested by narrow considerations, such as etymo- 
logical hints, while we detect oftentimes, as we think, a credulous 
and superstitious spirit, where we looked for broad and sound 
sense. The grand leading defect of the book, as it seems to us, 
is its definition of Nature. He defines it, as we have said, a 
chain of causes determined from within itself. Subsequently he 
says, ‘‘ Nature is a machine, compounded of wheels and moved by 
steady powers’’; and again, ‘* We even look upon it as a realm 
played upon by forces of mischief mixed up somehow with the 
disorders of disobedient powers.’’ In short, here reappears the old 
Manichean doctrine, — Nature, the antagonist of God, — instead 
of Nature, the revelation of God. Ever since we read Butler’s 
Analogy, we have looked upon the laws of nature as God’s ways 
of acting ; but we should have read that book to but little purpose, 
if we had not been prepared by it to welcome the truth, of which 
Dr. Bushnell introduces so many proofs, of a supernatural divine 
force sent into the world for the redemption of man. We think 
we hold to this truth as firmly as Dr. Bushnell. We do not think 
that his book, as a system of philosophy, will help others to this 
conclusion. Pages and chapters will prove most edifying to this 
end, but Dr. Bushnell has not the logical analysis and construc- 
tive intellect requisite for a system of philosophy. While we 
thank him for much pleasure which this volume has afforded us, 
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we -are particularly glad that on two points he has expressed his 

concurrence with Unitarian views, — his rejection of the doctrine 

of verbal inspiration, and his disbelief of the existence of a per- 
sonal Devil. 

The New Testament, translated from the Original Greek, with 
Chronological Arrangement of the Sacred Books, and improved 
Divisions of Chapters and Verses. By Leicester AMBRosE 
Sawyer. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 


We have known Mr. Sawyer for several years. He is pastor 
of a church in the State of New York. He belongs to the liberal 
orthodox school, and for twenty years has labored, with a modesty, 
diligence, and scholarship rarely surpassed, upon the work of pre- 
paring a new translation of the Bible. It is understood that a 
new version of the Old Testament will soon follow the volume 
now under notice. The question, What is the value of this first- 
fruit of his studies? is a large one, and hardly admits of a brief 
reply. We find we often differ from him in matters of judgment 
and taste, and, presumptuous as it may seem in us, we occasion- 
ally think his scholarship is at fault. In the present state of 
Biblical studies, no new translation, from any quarter, would 
approve itself to all tastes and opinions. The author must expect 
an outcry. An age of weak faith in the truths in the book is 
comforted by an idolatry of the book itself. It will be more tol- 
erant of the man who breaks the spirit of the Scripture, than of 
him who breaks its letter. A question about the headings over 
the chapters came very near rending asunder the American Bible 
Society; what less than a torpedo will a new translation be, 
thrown amid our selfish sects, and wrangling parties, and super- 
stitious bibliolaters? We expressed to the writer some hints of 
such consequences before the book appeared; nor were these 
needed in order to prepare his mind for what he has since seen 
and heard. We honor the fearlessness with which he has pro- 
ceeded in his life-long work ; we respect his candor, impartiality, 
and love of truth; we believe his book contains some advantages 
over the common version, especially in abandoning the old, sense- 
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less division into chapters and verses, and in following a chrono- 
logical arrangement of books; we have no doubt that he often 
brings out the meaning of the text more exactly and clearly than 
King James’s translation; though we must add, that his version 
at times appears infelicitous and awkward. After all, our interest 
in it arises chiefly from regarding it as one of the early steps to- 
wards sécuring — what the accumulated mass of modern investi- 
gations will erelong demand —a new translation of the Scriptures 
by a body of men whose scholarship and authority shall command 
general confidence and respect. No doubt many years will elapse 
before this result is reached, and many adventurous scholars will 
vainly attempt by individual effort what can be successfully done, 
as we believe, only by large and varied co-operation ; but who 
will believe that the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures will never be 
better rendered into English than they were two hundred and 
fifty years ago? No small part of the adverse criticism which 
has attended Mr. Sawyer’s book must be ascribed, as we think, 
to the manner by which its advent has been heralded. We like 
enterprise and pluck in publishers; but this is not ‘‘a sensa- 
tion book,’’ nor the ‘* greatest work of the age.” Such claims 
provoke opposition. A more modest introduction to the public 
would have left attention to rest upon the substantial merits of 
the book, which are ample enough to justify its publication. 


A Service-Book for Public Worship. Prepared especially for 
Use in the Chapel of Harvard University. Cambridge: John 
Bartlett. 1858. 


To the earnest desire of Dr. Huntington to make the College 
Chapel service more reverential and devout, are we indebted for 
what seems to us to be the best Service-Book that has been lately 
published. Among many merits we single out two as worthy of 
special notice. First, it retains the substantial excellences of the 
** Book of Common Prayer”; such as its exhortation to worship, 
its confession of sins, its Collects, the Litany, its anthems, its 
Psalms for the day. No forms of worship have ever been pub- 
lished which seem to us so good as these. We do not here enter 
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into the question as to the preference between extemporaneous and 
liturgical prayers. We only say, that, if we use forms at all, 
_ those of the Book of Common Prayer seem to us incomparably 
the best. ‘To the merit of solemn and impressive language is 
added the odor of a most venerable antiquity. Surely it is much 
to repeat prayers that have been used fifteen hundred years. Dr. 
Huntington has in one or two instances indicated the great age 
of the Collects. We think this might have been done more fre- 
quently, and references be made to St. Ambrose and St. Gregory, 
as well as to St. Chrysostom. The second merit to which we re- 
ferred is that of flexibility. It avoids the routine of the Episcopal 
liturgy. No invariable order is prescribed. The minister is left 
free to his.choice and discretion. He can follow the course of 
the ecclesiastical year, and use these venerated and impressive 
Collects, and yet make the whole service bend to feelings and 
oceasions. We regret the omission of the Marriage Service; and 
still more, the absence of appointed New Testament readings. 
The effect of this last, we fear, will be a neglect in the reading 
of the Gospels and Epistles. It is true, a place is indicated for 
Reading from the New Testament; but, after extended reading 
from the Old Testament, this will usually be short. If readings 
from both Testaments had been prepared, the Gospels and Epis- 
tles would stand a better chance to get their due share of atten- 
tion. If these omissions were supplied, we think that many of our 
churches might avail themselves of the helps to devotion supplied 
by the good judgment and taste of the Plummer Professor. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields continue to send out books which, 
in their literary merit and mechanical finish, take the highest 
rank among American publications. A more faultless book, in 
every sense of the word, than that of the Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
has rarely been published anywhere. Its exterior is the very per- 
fection of neatness and beauty; while the story of that marvel of 
a man who, dying before he had reached his thirty-second birth- 
day, had impressed all minds with a conviction that he was the 
gem and glory of his country and age, is told with singular 
interest and ability. With the youthful hero appears a con- 
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stellation of brilliant contemporaries, and there are life-like 
pictures of the various countries through which Sidney passed 
in his travels. —A Journey due North, by Grorce AuGuSTUS 
Sawa, is a most spirited and humorous sketch of Russian life and 
customs. We should not advise one to open the book if he has 
not time to go through it, for he will find it difficult to lay it down. 
— All Charles Kingsley’s writings are so much prized, that read- 
ers will be grateful for a collection of his occasional papers in 
Frazer’s Magazine and the North British Review. The leading 
one, on Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time, has given a title to the 
volume; but other articles, and some of them of greater interest, 
are those on the Puritans, Burns, the Mystics, Tennyson, &c. — 
Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage, or Letters from High Latitudes, 
is another of Ticknor and Fields’s charming books, full of adven- 
tures in the North Atlantic Ocean, in Iceland, Greenland, and 
Spitzbergen. — Thorndale is the title of still another new work 
from this house. In its quiet wisdom, devout spirit, and catholic 
temper, it reminds us of ‘‘ Friends in Council,’’ and must be a 
great favorite. 


From James Munroe & Co. we have received a copy of their 
new edition of Mrs. Fouten’s Life of Fénelon; with Selections 
from his Writings. This beautiful edition has a portrait of the 
venerated Archbishop. 


Messrs..Crosby, Nichols, & Co., with their usual enterprise and 
sagacity, have issued several beautiful gift-books for the approach- 
ing holidays. A Will and a Way is the title of a volume of tales 
translated from the German, and illustrated with numerous colored 
engravings. Seed-Time and Harvest is the name of a twin vol- 
ume, got up in the same attractive style. The Life of George 
Washington, for Children, by E. Cxctt, is one of the most instruc- 
tive as well as interesting books that can be given to young 
readers. ‘The same house has published The Age of Chivalry, 
by Tuomas Butrincn, containing the famous stories about King 
Arthur and his Knights, and the Mabinogeon, or the Welsh pop- 
ular tales. This book is also illustrated with colored engravings, 
and is beautifully bound. 
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LIGENCE, 


SepremBer 12, 1858. — The new and beautiful stone church, 
erected for the use of the Unitarian Society in Montreal, Canada, 
was this day dedicated to the worship of One God, the Father. 
The pastor of the Society, Rev. John Cordner, preached a sermon, 
which has since been published, on the Christian Idea of Sacrifice. 
Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston offered the prayer of dedication, 
and the other exercises were conducted by Rey. Frederic Froth- 
ingham of Portland, a son of this Society.. 


Ocroser 6, 1858. — Rev. George H. Hepworth was installed 
pastor of the Church of the Unity in Boston. Plans are matured 
for the immediate erection of a church on Newton Street, and 
there is every prospect that there will be gathered a large and 
prosperous parish. The Society meanwhile worships in Canton 
Street, but the services of installation were held in the South Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. Mr. Hale’s. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dr. Dewey. 


Ocroser 14, 1858. — Mr. George W. Bartlett was this day 
ordained pastor of Christ Church, Augusta, Me. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Dr. Sheldon of Bath, on ‘‘ preaching Christ 
and him crucified.’ It was a masterly presentation of the true 


meaning of these words. 


Ocroser 17, 1858.— The new Chapel, erected for the purposes 
of worship within the College grounds in Cambridge, and called 
the Appleton Chapel, in honor of the late Samuel Appleton of 
Boston, was this day dedicated, in the presence of the students, 
Professors, Corporation, and many distinguished friends of the 
University. The sermon was preached by the Plummer Profes- 
sor, Rev. Dr. Huntington; and the prayer of dedication was of- 
fered by President Walker. 

LZ 
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Ocroser 20, 1858. — The Sunday-School Society held its au- 
tumnal meeting at Taunton. Addresses were made by Rev. Drs. 
Osgood and Stebbins, and an occasion largely attended by the 
friends of this Society was unusually fruitful of interest and 
instruction. 

Ocrosrr 24, 1858.— A new Unitarian Society having been 
formed in Baltimore, Md., and having extended an invitation to 
Rey. Charles J. Bowen of Kingston, Mass. to become its pastor, 
Mr. Bowen this day commenced his ministry in Baltimore, under 
circumstances auspicious of success. 


Ocrozer 26, 1858. — Mr. S. B. Flagg, a laté graduate of the 
Theological School at Meadville, was this day, in Grafton, or- 
dained to the Christian ministry. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. Dr. Stebbins. Mr. Flagg has assumed the pastorship of the 


Unitarian Society in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Novemper 3, 1858. — Rev. Charles Ritter was installed pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Walpole, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Gannett of Boston. 

Novemeer 18, 1858. — Rev. Rushton D. Burr was installed. 
pastor of the Unitarian Society in Brookfield. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Briggs of Salem. 

CurricaL InreLticence. — Rev. John Weiss of New Bedford 
has recently returned from a visit to Europe, but, as we regret to 
add, without that improvement of his health which will allow of a 
resumption of his pastoral labors. His Society, with characteristic 
liberality, has extended his leave of absence six months. — Rev. 
Mr. McFarland, who succeeded Rev. Dr. Gilman as pastor of 
the Unitarian Society in Charleston, S. C., has been compelled 
by ill health to relinquish, at least temporarily, his labors in that 
place. He has repaired to his native State, Virginia, in the hope ~ 
of a restoration to health. Meanwhile the pulpit at Charleston is 
supplied by Rev. C. B. Thomas of Chelsea. — Rev. Mr. Mum- 
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ford of Detroit, with a view of recruiting his health, has obtained 
__leave of absence for a year from his Society, and his place is tem- 
porarily filled by Rev. Richard Metealf. 


Lone Ministrizs. — It has been observed in this country, that, 
in regard to the tie between pastor and people, a more conserva- 
tive feeling exists in our Unitarian societies than in those of almost 
any other denomination. Frequent as are the removals of minis- 
ters from parish to parish, the number of those who remain forty 
and fifty years with one religious society is considerable, and is 
Jarger with us than in other communions. We-need not call to 
mind the venerable pastors of former days whose names were so 
much honored in our churches, — Dr. Prince, Dr. Porter, Dr. 
Channing, Dr. Harris, Dr. Pierce, Dr. Bancroft, Dr. Ripley, 
Dr. Thayer, Dr. Thompson of Barre, —all of whom had long 
ministries each as pastor of a single society; we may allude to 
living illustrations of prolonged service, — Dr. Kendall, Dr. Lowell, 
Dr. Wellington, and Mr. Richardson of Hingham, all of whom 
have passed the fiftieth anniversary of their ordination. We see 
that similar long -periods of service are not unknown in the Uni- 
tarian churches in England. Quite recently Rev. Charles Well- 
beloved, of York, died in the sixty-seventh year of his ministry, 
a length of service almost without a parallel. His name was 
familiar to Unitarians two generations ago, and was revered 
wherever modesty and piety and sterling worth of character were 
honored. Another venerable Unitarian minister in England may be 
named, — Rev. Charles Berry, pastor of the Great Meeting Con- 
gregation in Leicester. He has just entered upon the fifty-sixth 
year of his ministerial labor. It is stated as a remarkable fact, 
that the ministry of Mr. Berry’s predecessor numbered the same 
years, so that for a period of one hundred and twelve years the 
Great Meeting Congregation has had but two pastors. 


Osrruary. — We are pained to see, by English papers, that a 
highly esteemed Unitarian clergyman has lately departed in the 
midst of his usefulness. Rev. Edward Tagart, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and minister 
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of the Unitarian Chapel in Little Portland Street, London, died 
at Brussels, October 12, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. Mr. 
Tagart had been commissioned by the British Unitarian Associa- 
tion to visit Transylvania, and make a report upon the condition 
and wants of our Unitarian brethren in that country. It was on 
his return from this journey that he was overtaken by disease in 
Brussels} where, after an illness of a few days, his earthly career 
was terminated. Mr. Tagart was a man of great executive abil- 
ity, and from his activity and zeal was one of the most useful mem- 
bers of the body to which he belonged. It was our happiness to 
know him. In the summer of 1851 we made his acquaintance; 
we preached for him in his Chapel in Little Portland Street, and 
enjoyed the hospitalities of his house at Hampstead. Since then, 
we have had the pleasure of a correspondence with him, and are 
now filled with grief that a life so healthful and earnest, so active 
and useful, should be suddenly brought to a close. By his small 
but warmly attached society in London his loss will be deeply 
felt. He had been its pastor for more than a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Charles Dickens was a member of this congregation for many 
years. 

Rev. Mr. Coonipcr once more. — A Boston secular newspaper 
lately published a long article in reply to our review of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s Farewell Discourse. While it began by deploring the pre- 
vailing want of Christian courtesy in religious controversies, it 
proceeded~to indicate its fitness to administer a rebuke on this 
point, by accusing us of ‘‘idle flings,’’ of ‘*unmanly blows,’’ of 
‘* mistaking liberal abuse for liberality,’’ of ‘ignoring the possi- 
bility of any spiritual experience based upon theological opinions 
different from our own,’’ of ‘ portly self-sufficiency,”’ of a *‘ reck- 
less, trifling, and boyish spirit,’ and of sundry other agreeable 
charges. We are so much accustomed to look to our secular press 
as occupying a judicial position in relation to religious discussions, 
that we think a writer, who may himself have done something to 
bring religious periodicals into disrepute, has a strong motive to 
seek the columns of a professedly impartial paper. If our sup- 
position be correct, this is not the first time that an advocate at 
the bar has assumed to pronounce the-dictum of the bench. 
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No notice whatever would have been taken of Mr. Coolidge’s 
sermon, but for the hue and cry made for three months in every 
orthodox paper, implying that one of the lights of the Unitarian 
faith, and a representative man, had gone over to the Evangelical 
ranks. Does Orthodoxy need to reassure itself in this way? 
Some three or four Orthodox ministers are converted to Unita- 
rianism every year, and have been annually for the last twenty-five 
years ; yet Unitarians are not accustomed to toss up their hats, 
and fill the air with their shouts. Take a recent instance, — the 
late President of Waterville College, Rev. Dr. Sheldon, —a man 
standing in the front rank of the denomination he honored. His 
conversion to Unitarianism and settlement over a Unitarian parish 
were not trumpeted by every mouth, — were accepted quietly, al- 
most as things of course, because similar changes are so common, 
are movements in a direction towards which so large a nuntber in 
all denominations are Jooking. If this was not the case, Unita- 
rians would think that crowing over a conversion would not be 
seemly. A thousand conversions would not add anything to the 
strength of their corfvictions, or to their calm confidence in the 
final triumph of the truth. 

When, then, in strong contrast with all this, the course of Mr. 
Coolidge seemed to be regarded as making this year of grace an 
annus mirabilis in the history of Orthodoxy, it was important to 
show who Mr. Coolidge is, and what had been his position in the 
body he left. The intention was to do this kindly, but plainly. 
‘‘ Blows,”’ ‘‘ sneers,’’ and “‘ flings,’’ — these and similar words, 
abounding in the critique referred to, provoke the inquiry whether, 
in a change of circumstances, its writer would have executed a 
like purpose with more moderation and restraint? 

‘¢ Flings and blows’’ indeed! These things are lawful, we 
suppose, if only on the right side. Throw out the charge of 
‘¢ irreverence and unbelief’’ against the religion of honored and 
sainted relatives and friends, a religion professed and adorned by 
those of the highest character in this city and commonwealth, — 
magistrates, judges, governors, noble and venerated women, the 
light of whose piety has blessed a thousand homes, — this is ex- 
cusable, and will be defended in double newspaper columns, But 
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an attempt to show, ever so kindly, who it is that shoots these 
Parthian arrows, can spring only from ‘‘ an intense and contempt- 
uous bigotry.’” Any comment on these facts must be unneces- 


sary. 
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In the months of September, October, and November the fol- 
lowing sums were received : — 


Sept. 4. 
«13, 
14, 
“15. 
17, 
ee ee 
‘ 

ccee18! 
se 20. 
25. 
cet S03 
“ce 6 
Oct. 8 
“ec “ce 
“ce ce 
ee “e 
ce e 
ae 
PALL, 
«19, 
ee ce 
ce “cc 


Books sold by Rev. J. H. Stanley, Melbourne, 


Australia, . $89.91 
Books sold by T. M. McWhinney, in Ohio, 100.00 
From a friend for India Mission, 5 1.00 

‘¢ Society in West Dedham, 3 . 13.65 


Books sold by Rev. W. H. Cudworth, : 5.75 


From the following persons in Lowell, for the 
Book Fund : — 


Hapgood Wright, . Si Rss ‘ eee 500) 
Isaac Hinckley, . 4 - . 4.00 
William G. Wise, 5 : < Toe weeOU 
J. B. McAlvin, . : : 2.00 
From Society in Beverly, in addition, E 5.00 
Books sold by Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, in Brook- 
fields... 4 18.30 
From Channing Society, Newton Corner, - 89.00 
Books sold at Rooms in September, . : 38.10 
From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, - 12.25 
Books sold by Hiram Norton, . 18.25 
From Church of the Disciples, Boston, for 
India Mission, . 5 .00 
From Church of the Disciples, for Quarterly 
Journals, . 10.00 
Books sold by Rev. "A. H. Conant in Rock- 
ford, lll. . F : . 20.00 


From Mrs. I. Mansfield 


Books sold at Newton Corner, 
ee ee 


1.00 


5 4 « 20.26 
in Templeton, Mass., é 5 70.79 


se 66° <6, Newpouty itsb5 3 F «- , 3.20 
£0) 886) Brgokiiner ses : : A 4.24 
From a friend, for India Mission, . x - 10.00 


Quarterly Journals i in Chicopee, Mass., ~ 10.00 
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Books sold by Rey. a Caldwell, . : 
a oC Seon May, in "Syracuse, 

N. Ys 3 

Quarterly Journals i in ' Syracuse, N. Y., 

A donation from Society in Syracuse, N. Ys 
in addition, . 

Books sold by Rey. Joseph. ia: Phipps, ’ : 

From Miss E. P. Sever, for the Book Fund, 
“© E. B. Knowlton, . 

Books sold by Rev. F. Huidekoper, Meadville, 
Penn., 

From the ladies of Salem, for the benefit of 
Philip Gangooly, it being the balance of 
amount collected for the Collation at the 
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$ 6.00 


40.00 
15.00 


11.07 
15.36 
10.00 

1.00 


126.25 


Autumnal Convention, . 130.00 
Books sold by Rey. James Martineau, i in Eng- 

land, 4 - 106.46 
From a friend, for Major Cresse’s Library, 5.00 
A Donation from Rev. A. H. Conant, 3.00 
Books sold by Rey. A. H. Conant, : 15.00 

‘¢  ** at Rooms in October, . . 167.63 
From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . 32.25 
Books sold by Rev. Thomas J. Mumford, in 

Detroit, Mich., 10.00 
A Donation from George B. Upton, Es. of 

Boston, 50.00 
From Society in 1 Medfield, 18.00 

se Westminster Society, Providence, RL. By O7:61 
Books sold by Rev. C. Nightingale, . 5.00 
From Society in Groton, . 65.00 
Books sold by Peters & Moore, Waltham, 2.07 
From the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Peter- 

sham, for benefit of Philip Gangooly, 12.00 
Books sold by Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, D.D., 8.40 
Quarterly Journals in Uxbridge, . - 18.00 
From Society in West Cambridge, 26.23 
From Society in Bangor, Me., . i 3 30.00 

“ a “ East Cambridge, : 72.00 

“ East Cambridge, for Philip Gangooly, 4.00 
A Donation from Edward Me SES Pe hee 

of Boston, . 50.00 
From Society in Buffalo, N. Y. , - 50.00 
Books sold to the Western Conference, ; 58.92 

s¢  6¢ ~by A. Marsh, Worcester, . pa Wi 

«6 @ Rey. RR. Shippen, . 25.00 
From Society in Plymouth, . 54.20 

‘© Rev. Dr. Ellis’s sir Charlestown, 

for the Book Fund, . 365.00 
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A Donation from Hon. Nathan pire of 

Boston, . . $100.00 
From Society in "Charlestown, N. Hey. 17.00 
Books sold by Rev. J. F. Moors, i in Deerfield, 27.40 
From Society in Concord, Mass., for benefit 


of Philip Gangooly, . : 2 ; 18.00 
From Society in Newburyport, . : - 50.00 
coy S& Wreestiard, Massie: ar : 18.00 


‘s the North Chureh Society, ‘Salem, . 100.00 
Books sold by O. G. Steele, Esq., - 3 50.00 


6c Si Rey eae ey cer 12.00 
—_ Society in Danvers, to make Rev. CH. 
Wheeler a Life-member, . 30.00 
From Society in Danvers, for Quarterly’ Jour- 
nalayeer é 29.00 


From Society i in Keene, N. Ba, including a 
first payment of $5 towards Life-member- 


ship by Thomas F. King, Esq., : =| 93.39 
From Society in N orthfield, Mass., : 13.06 
= SOOT roses Y,, ; ‘ - 100.00 

ss A “ Brunswick, Me. ; : 15.00 

& sf ‘* Bath, Me. . : i - 12.00 
vy we ‘¢ Billerica, e é : 21.00 
Books sold at Rooms in November, : . 50.65 


From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . 23.00 


